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As  to  the  Psychology  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


THE  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
bids  fair  to  be  as  fruitful  of 
commentaries  as  have  been  the  works  of 
Shakespeare.  The  latest  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  secret  of  his  success  is  to  be 
found  in  The  Voice  of  Lincoln  by  Judge 
It.  M.  Wanamaker  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio.  No  new  facts  are  brought 
out  in  thjs_  volume,,  but  the  author  has 
endeavored  to  throw  fresh  lighten  facts 
already  known. 

Declaring  Lincoln's  life  to  be  a  demon- 
stration of  efficiency  for  every  situation 
which  he  encountered,  he  asks  how  this 
backwoods  boy  managed  to  become  the 
greatest  lawyer  of  his  State,  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  day  and  the  greatest  states- 
man of  his  age.  "In  short,  what  was 
the  paramount  philosophy  of  his  life, 
as  gathered  from  what  he  said,  from  what 
he  did,  from  how  he  lived  and  how  he 
died?"  The  purpose  Of  Judge  Wana- 
maker's  work  is  to  answer  these  questions 
as  they  have  not  been  answered  heretofore." 

The  Child  of  Poverty.     - 

No  book  on  Lincoln  lias  ever  exhibited 
more  impressively  the  extreme  poverty  of 
his  infancy  and  youth.  When  we  con- 
sider the  conditions  under  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born  and  brought  up 
it  would  seem  that  no  ambitious  Amer- 
ican boy  can  have  cause  to  be  discour- 
aged by  the  direst .  want  in  his  early 
years. 


710  floor,  except  the  earth.  The  hovel 
in  Indiana,  to  which  the  Lincoln  family 
removed  when  little  Abe  was  only  seven 
years  old,  was  not  much  better,  being  "a 
half  faced  camp"  or  log  structure  en- 
closed on  only  three  sides  and  without 
floor,  door  or  window.  The  mattress 
on  his  parents'  bed  consisted  of  a  bag 
filled  with  leaves. 

The  boy's  life  was  really  lacking  in 
any  element  of  comfort  until  about  the 
time  he  was  10  years  old  when  his  father's 
Eecond  marriage  made  a  great  change  for 
the~T^fef~in'"a""7naterial"  sense  tuid  gavo 
him  a  sweet,  tender  and  wise  stepmother. 
She  sympathized  with  the  lad  in  his  love 
of  reading  and  study  and  encouraged  that 
"passion  for  knowledge"  which  Judge 
Wanamaker  regards  as  the  greatest  gift 
bestowed  by  nature  upon  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  practically  the  parent  of 
<all  others.  A  New  York  interview  is 
"quoted  in  which  Mr,  Lineoln  told  of  the 
/origin  and  growth  of  his  intense  desire 
for .  the  acquisition   of  information. 

His  Passion  to  Know. 

"Among  my  earliest  recollections,"  he 
said,  "I  remember  how,  when  a  mere  child, 
I   used   to   get   irritated   when    anybody 
talked  to  me    in    a    way    that    I    could 
not  understand.     I  can  remember  going 
to  my  little  bedroom,  after  hearing  the  j 
neighbors  of  an  evening  with  my  father,  j 
and  spending  no  small  part  of  the  night  j 
trying  to  make  out  what  was  the  exact  j 
meaning  of  some  of  their,  to  me,  dark 
sayings.     I  could  not  sleep,  although   I 


fied  until  I  had  repeated  it  over  and 
over  again,  until  I  had  put  it  in  language 
plain  enough,  as  I  thought,  for  any  boy 
I  knew  to  comprehend.  This  was  a  kind 
of  passion  with  me,  and  it  has  stuck 
by.  me;  for  I  am  never  easy  now,  when 
I  am  handling  a  thought,  until  I  have 
bounded  it  north  and  bounded  it  south 
and  bounded  it  east  and  bounded  it  west." 
The  same  intensity  which  made  Lin- 
coln's love  of  knowledge  a  passion 
created  in  his. soul  a  passion  for  justice; 
and  these  two  passions,  according  to 
Judge  Wanamaker,  were  "ever  present 
and  prevailing  throughout  his  personal 
and  public  life."-  Taken  together,  they 
constituted  the  keystone  of  his  charac- 
ter. Many  anecdotes'  and  incidents  are 
related  in  the  present  volume  to  support 
the  author's  view  in  this  respect.  These 
two  qualities,  however,'  in  and  of  them-  < 
selves,  hardly  suffice  to  explain  Lincoln's 
advancement  from  the  boyhoood  we" 
have  indicated  to  the  position  of  the  most 
influential  leader  of  men  who  has  attained 
the  Presidency  since  Washington.  In- 
deed, we  doubt  whether  his  career  ever 
can  be  adequately  explained.  It  is  too 
wonderful. 

Dana  on  Lincoln. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  contributions 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  man  during  his 
last   years  in  the  White  House   is   con- 


tained  in  the  late.  Charles  A.  Dana's 
Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.  Apropos 
of  Judge  Wanamaker's  chapters  on 
Lincoln's  passion  for  knowledge,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  what  Mr.  Dana  has 
to  say  on  that  subject: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  what  is  called 
an  educated  man.  In  the  college  that 
he  attended  a  man  gets  up  at  daylight 
to  hoe  corn  and  sits  up  at  night  by  the 
side  of  a  burning  pineknot  to  read  the 
best  book  he  can  find.  What  education 
he  had,  he  had  picked  up.  He  had  read 
a  great  many  books  and  all  the  books 
that  he  had  read  he  knew.  He  had  a 
tenacious  memory,  just  as  he  had  the 
ability  to  see  the  essential  thing.  Thus 
wliile  we  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an 
uneducated  man  in  the  college  sense,  he 
had  a  singularly  perfect  education  in 
regard  to  everything  that  concerns  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  His  judgment 
was  excellent  and  his  information  was 
always  accurate.  He  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  contrasted  with  men  of  educa- 
tion the  man  of  genius  will  always  carry 
tho  day.  Many  of  his  speeches  illustrate 
tliis." 

The  Gettysburg  Speech. 

Mr.  Dana  quotes  Stanton  as  saying 
that  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  will  be' 
remembered  as  long  as  anybody's  speeches 
are  remembered  who  speaks  in  the  English 
language;  and  Judge  Wanamaker  is 
equally  emphatic  in  his  chapter  on  the 
famous  oration,  which  threw  that  of  the 
renowned  Edward  Everett  so  completely 
into  the  shade.  The  author  points  out 
that  the  Gettysburg  oration  contains  only 
ten  sentences,  comprising  267  words,  200 
of  which  are  words  of  one  syllable;  and 
he  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  use  of 
the  word  dedicate,  which,  occurs  six  times. 
"As  the  word  'dedicate'  was  the  biggest 
and  best  word  in  the  English  language 
in  18G3  in  mid-war,"  so,  we  are  told, 
"that  same  word  'dedicate'  is  the  big- 
gest and  best  word  in  the  English  lan- 


guage to-day  when  we  are  likewise  in 
mid-war."  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Gettysbury  speech  is  that  it  contains  no 
word  of  bitterness  or  reproach  against  the 
South.  A  Confederate  soldier  who 
fought  there  can  read  it  with  admiration 
to-day. 

Lincoln's  Leadership. 

No  estimate  of  the  character  of  Lincoln 
could  be  at  all  adequate  which  did  not 
emphasize  the  capacity  for  leadership 
which  ho  manifested  from  the.  first;  so 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Judgo  Wana- 
maker devotes  two  chapters  to  Lincoln 
the  Leader.  Mr.  Dana  tells  us  that  this 
phase  of  his  character  was  strikingly 
manifested  an  his  relations  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet.  "He  treated  every 
one  of  them  with  unvarying  candor,  re- 
spect and  kindness;  but  though  several 
of-  them  were  men  of  extraordinary 
force  and  self-assertion — this  was  true 
especially  of  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase  and 
Mr.  Stanton — and  though  there  was  noth- 
ing of  selfhood  or  domination  in  his 
manner  toward  them,  it  was  always  plain 
that  he  was  the  mastermind  they  the  sub- 
ordinates. They  constantly  had  to  yield 
to  his  will  in  questions  where  responsi- 
bility fell  upon  him." 

As  President,  he  always  gave  an  impres- 
sion of  reserve  force  to  those  whom  he 
met  "He  was  calm,  equable  and  uncom- 
plaining. In  the  discussion  of  important 
questions,  whatever  he  said  showed  the 
profoundest  thought,  even  when  he  was 
joking.  He  never  was  impatient,  he 
never  was  in  a  hurry  and  he  never  tried 
to  hurry  anybody  else.  To  every  one 
he  was  pleasant  and  cordial.  Yet  they 
all  felt  that  it  was  his  word  that  went 
at  last" 

Judge  Wanamaker  shows  how  this  ca- 
pacity for  leadership  was  recognized  in 
youth,  when  he  was  the  favorite  referee, 
umpire  and  judge  in  all  competitive 
games  and  contests,  from  a  .wrestling 
match  to  a  horse  race;  and  early  in  his 


professipnal  life  he  was  frequently  chos- 
en by  his  fellow  members  of  the  bar  to 
preside  at  the  trial  of  cases  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Judge  regularly  assigned  to 
hold  court.  In  his  recently  published 
essay  on  the  early  life  of  Lincoln,  entitled 
Honest  Abe;  A  Study  in  Integrity,  Mr. 
Alonzo  Rothschild  says:  "From  Lincoln's 
earliest  youth  the  passion  to  surpass 
others  had  dominated  him  at  every  turn. 
Pitting  his  strength,  whether  of  mind 
or  body,  against  that  of  his  associates, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  excelling  them, 
until  it  seemed  almost  a  second  nature  for 
this  homely  mixture  of  modesty  and 
self-assertion,  of  good  humor  and  mas- 
tery, to  become  the  central  figure  of 
the  group  through  which  he  moved." 
"While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  as- 
pired to  popularity,  he  sought  it  only 
by  endeavoring  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 

A  Secret  of  Greatness. 

In  nothing  did  Lincoln  show  his  great- 
ness as  a  leader  so  much  as  in  his  dis- 
regard of  hostile  personal  criticism  by 
men  whose  advancement  he  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Al- 
though Stanton  had  once  compared  him" 
to  a  gorilla,  he  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  War  and  would  never  allow  him  to 
resign.  Although  Chase  had  been  politi- 
cally disloyal  to  him  while  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  afterward, 
when  Taney's  death  caused  a  vacancy 
in  the  Supreme  Court  he  appointed  Chase 
Chief  Justice.  With  Abraham  Lincoln 
no  personal  consideration  could  prevail 
against  the  public  good. 

Judge  Wanamaker's  The  Voice  of  Lin- 
coln is  an  instructive  and  thought  com- 
pelling commentary  on  .theJife  of  the 
greatest  American  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 


U 


THE  VOICE  OF  LINCOLN.     By  K.   M. 

Wanamaker.     Charles    Scribncr'a    Sons. 
$2.50. 
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We  have  had  a  generous  allotment 
of  gonial  humorists,  brilliant  punsters 
imi  finished  epigrammatists;  but  I 
think  we  may  rank  Lincoln  as  our 
greatest  master  of  applied  wit.  This 
nay  be  duo  partly  to  the  fact  that 
imong  the  few  books  to  which  in 
•'outh  he  had  access,  and  which  he 
ead  thoroughly,  was  ^Esop's  Fables. 
This  happy  faculty  appears  not  only 
In  the  anecdotes — real  or  fictitious — 
rehearsed  in  tHe  village  store,  not  only 
in  the  Cabinet  meeting  or  the  drawing 
room  of  the  White  House  or  the  en- 
counters with  office  seekers,  but  oc- 
casionally in  the  serious  passages  of 
diplomacy.  Whan  the  Confederate 
commissioners  met  him  and  Seward 
on  the  gunboat  to  discuss  a  possible 
basis  of  peace  one  of  them  pleaded 
that  If  he  should  consent  to  treat  with 
the  Confederacy  as  an  established  in- 
dependent power  he  would  have  a 
precedent  in  Charles  I.,  who  treated 
with  his  rebellious  subjects.  "I  don't 
know  much  of  history,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "I  trust  to  Secretary  Seward  for 
that.  All  I  remember  about  Charles 
is  that  he  lost  his  head." 

From  the  beginning  of  his  active  life 
he  bore  a  reputation  for  honesty  that 
became  proverbial.  When  his  partner 
had  bankrupted  their  business  and 
died  he  paid  off  the  indebtedness  to 
the  last  dollar.  After  a  varied  career 
as  farmer,  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  storekeeper",  river  pilot  and  sur- 
veyor, he  read  law  and  entered  upon 
its  practice.  Naturally  enough  with 
this  came  something  of  aspiration  to 
office,  and  he  served  a  single  term  in 
Congress.  The  only  remarkable  thing 
that  he  did  there  was  to  introduce  his 
"spot  resolutions,"  which  called  upon 
President  Polk  to  designate  the  spot 
where,  as  he  said  in  his  message,  the 
Mexicans  had  invaded  our  soil  and 
murdered  American  citizens.  Neither 
Mr.  Polk  nor  any  one  else  has  ever 
answered. 

Lincoln's  mental  equipment  included, 
in  apparent  perfection,  the  faculty — 
perhaps  the  most  necessary  of  all  to 
the  logician  and  the  debater — of 
quickly  detecting  a  hidden  fallacy  and 
exposing  and  analyzing  it.  This  was 
shown  to  advantage  in  the  contest 
that  first  brought  him  into  general 
notice  through  the  country.  It  was  in 
1858,  and  discussion  of  the  question  of 
admitting  slavery  to  the  Territories, 
based  on  the  abolition  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  1854,  was  at  its  height. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Lincoln, 
rival  candidates  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  debated  it  at  large  meetings 
in  seven  towns.  Fortunately  their 
speeches  were  reported  and  may  be 
had  in  print.  Douglas  was  pleading 
for  his  doctrine  of  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty, and  Lincoln  was  demonstrat- 
ing its  fallacy.  Their  styles  were  as 
different  as  extreme  rudeness  and  ex- 
treme courtesy  can  be.  Sneers  at  Lin- 
coln's early  poverty  and  occupations 
Avprcjrebuffcd  with  ready  humor.  The 
affair  presents  a  notable  example  of 
the  generic  difference  between  smart- 
ness and  ability.  Lincoln  carried  the 
State  by  4,000,  but  Douglas  had  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Legislature. 

In  speaking  a  few  weeks  befort 
this  Lincoln  had  said:  "'A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I 
believe  this  Government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be 
dissolved;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to 
fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to 
be    divided.      It    will    become    all    one 


thing  or  all  the  other."  Thus  briefly 
but  exactly  he  stated  the  philosophy 
of  the  armed  conflict  that  began  three 
years  later.  In  hi*  clear  vision  all  the 
efforts  of  the  well  meanintr  compro- 
misers and  legislative  tinkers  had 
been  unavailing  and  would  be  forever 
futile.  This  speech  Immediately  be- 
came famous. 

For   the'  Presidential   nomination   in 
1860  William  H.  Seward  was  his  chief) 
competitor  and  on  the  first  ballot  had 
the  greater  number  of  votes.   But  Lin- ! 
coin  was  nominated  on  the  third  bal- 
lot.   The  campaign,  that  followed  was. 
much  like  that  of  1840,  when  William 
Henry     Harrison     Was     elected;     and 
again  Douglas  was  Lincoln's  Northern 
opponent.     In     the    Electoral     College 
Lincoln  had  a  majority  of  57  over  all. 
The  House  of  Representatives  elected 
at  the  same  time  (Contained  a  majority 
for  the  opposite   political   party — until  j 
the  Southern  members  withdrew  when  I 
their   States   seceded.     The    inaugura- 
tion  presented,  incidentally,  a  notable 
dramatic    climax.  *»  It    had    been    the 
duty  of  Lincoln's  chief  competitor  for 
the  high  honor,  Vicie-President  Breck-r 
inridge,    to    declare  \  In    Congress    the' 
result   of    the   election.     The   outgoing 
President  sat  there  <ind   listened  to  a1' 
faultless  logic   and   firm    purpose  that 
contrasted  sharply  with  his  own  timid- 
ity   and    helplessness.      The    oath    of 
office  was  administered  ,by  Chief  Jus- 
tice   Taney,    whose    mosjt    famous    de-' 
cision  was  thereby  renti  to  the  jurirl-' 
leal   scrap   heap.    And    Senator   Doug- 
las,   with    commendable  \good    nature, 
held  the  new  President's  h.at  while  he^ 
was    speaking.     His    two    pro-slavery  • 
predecessors   had    scolded    the    North-1" 
erncrs  as  if  they  were  culprits;  in  his 
inaugural    address    he    talked    to    the 
Southerners  as  brothers. 

Lincoln    knew   when    to   be    prompt.) 
stern  and  decisive.       In  sending  Charles  I 
Francis     Adams    as    our     Minister    to— 
England    he   included   this  passage   in 
his  instructions:    "If  you  shall,  unhapV 
pily,    find    her    Majesty's    Government 
tolerating   the   application    of    the    so-  j 
called  seceding  States  [for  recognition  I 
as  an   independent  nation],  or  waver- j; 
ing  about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  j 
to   suppose    for    a   moment    that    they  J 
can  grant  that  appl'cation  and  remain  j ' 
the  friends  of  the  United  States.    You  | . 
may  even  assure  them  promptly  that:; 
if   they   determine    to    recognize,    they;.' 
may  at  the  same  time  prepare  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  this  • 
Republic."  , 


Mr.  Lincoln's  natural  tender  heart- 


edness  caused  him  to  prevent  the  ex-  j 
ecutlon  of  deserters  to  such  an  extent ! 
that  Gen:  Grant  asked  h;m  to  dis-  j 
continue  it:  and  when  the  Confederacy  j 
was  conquered  he  privately  expressed  ; 
to  some  of  his  commanders  his  wish 
that  the  leaders  might  be  allowed  to  | 
escape  out  of  the  country  if  they 
wished  to  do  so. 

Perhaps     Lincoln     was    a     minority 
President — but  already  posterity  given  , 
h'm  a  majority  over  all   others,   with  i 
the    uncertain   exception    of   Washing-' 
ton.  ,-     '  ~-\\ 

Perhaps  he  sfemed  a  fair  mark  for-.} 
foreien  satirists — but  now  read  their  jf 
apologies. 

Perhaps  his  face  was  not  beautiful— 
hut   five  million   households  have  lov-  [ 
ir.gly  hung  it  on  their  walls. 

He  was  born  to  the  lowest  seat  in  | 
our  great  civic  synagogue;  he  died  in) 
the  highest;  and  his  posthumous  fam?  • 
is  commensurate  with  his  wonderful  | 
career. 


Lincoln's  Wonderful  Memory. 
One  of  my  cousins,  John  Holmes 
Goodenow  of  Alfred,  Maine,  writes 
Noah  Brooks  in  the  Century,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Turkey  early  in  the 
Lincoln  administration,  ,and  was  taken 
to  the  white  house  before  his  depart- 
ure for  his  post  to  be  presented  to  the 
President.  When  Lincoln  learned  that 
his  visitor  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Holmes,  one  of  the  first  senators  from 
Maine,  and  a  man  of  note  in  his  day 
and  generation,  he  immediately  be- 
gan the  recitation  of  a  poetical  quota- 
tion which  must  have  been  more  than 
a  hundred  lines  in  length.  Mr.  Holmes, 
never  having  met  the  President,  was 
naturally  astonished  at  this  outburst; 
and  as  the  President  went  on  and  on 
with  this  long  recitation,  the  suspicion 
crossed  his  mind  that  Lincoln  had  sud- 
denly taken  leave  of-  his  wits.  Put 
when  the  lines  had  been  finished  the 
President  said:  "There!  that  poem 
was  quoted  by  your  grandfather 
Holmes  in  a  speech  which  ne  made    in 

the  United  States  senate    in "  and 

he  named  the    date  and  specified    the 
occasion. 


tW 
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Paper  on  Lincoln] 
Arouses  Protest 

Classed  as  Sufferer  From 
Mental  Disorder 


NEW  YORK,  May  23  (/P)— A  paper 
classifying  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  suf- 
ferer from  definite  attacks  of  mental 
di5order,  to  be  given  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brill,  former  Columbia  University 
psychiatry  clinic  head,  before  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  June  5,  has  evoked  a 
bitter  protest  from  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Hicks,  prominent  Brooklyn  psychiat- 
rist. I 
•  Dr.  Brill  describes  Lincoln  as  a 
schizoid-maniac  personality.  He  points 
out  that  the  "occasional  coarseness"  j 
of  the  president's  wit  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  his  psychosis. 

Dr.  Hicks  came  upon  the  statements 
of  his  colleague  in  the  program  of  the 
association's     87th     annual     meeting 
which     contains     abstracts     of     the  j 
speeches  to  be  delivered. 

Indignant  over  Dr.  Brill's  analysis! 
of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Hicks  describes  the  al-  j 
lusions  as  "Insulting"  to  right  thinking ! 
Americans"  and  to  the  memory  of  "one 
of  the  two  greatest  presidents  in  the] 
history  of  this  republic."  He  charges 
Dr.  Brill  with  "blaspheming  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Immortal  dead." 

He-  has  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  speech  with  Dr.  Walter 
M.  English  of  Brockville,  Ont.,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  with  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Hamilton,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Brill's  only  comment  on  this  ac- 
tion was  to  state  he  intended  deliver- 
ing the  address.  He  said  he  would 
stick  to  the  original  text  of  the 
speech,  already  submitted  to  the  pro- 
gram committee. 

In  his  paper  titled  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  a  Humorist"  Dr.  Brill  de- 
scribes him  as  the  only  president  who 
was  known  to  appreciate  and  produce 
wife 

"All  of  Lincoln's  biographers  have 
endeavored  to  explain  this  light  vein 
in  their  serious-minded  hero,  and  they 
are  particularly  puzzled  and  confused 
at  his  tendency  to  obscene  joking." 

"All  agree,  as  one  puts  it,  that 
'when  hunting  for  wit  he  had  no  abil- 
ity to  discriminate  between  the  vulgar 
and  the  refined  substance  from  which 
he  extracted  it.' 

"Anyone  studying  him,"  Dr.  Brill 
states,  "can  readily  find  the  marked 
emotional  fluctuations  that  swayed 
his  whole  life.  Lincoln  was  a  schiz- 
oid-maniac personality,  who  had  def- 
inite attacks  of  this  malady." 
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DECLARES  LINCOLN 
MIND  DISORDERED 

Paper  by  Former  Columbia  Ex- 
pert for  Psychiatry  Meeting  Cites 
His  Jokes  as  Symptom 


HIS   COLLEAGUE   PROTESTS 


New  York,  May  23—  (AP)— A  paper 
classifying  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  suf- 
ferer from  definite  attacks  of  mental 
disorder,  to  be  given  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brill,  former  Columbia  University 
psychiatry  clinic  head,  before  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  June  5,  has  evoked  a 
bitter  protest  from  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Hicks,  Brooklyn  psychiatrist. 

Dr.  Brill  says  that  the  "occasional 
coarseness"  of  the  President's  <vit  was 
a  manifestation  of  his  attacks. 

Dr.  Hicks  came  upon  the^  statements 
of  Dr.  Brill  in  the  program  of  the 
association's  eighty-seventh  annual 
meeting. 

Dr.  Hicks  describes  the  allusions  to 
Lincoln  as  "insulting"  to  right  think- 
ing Americans  and  to  the  memory  of 
"one  of  the  two  greatest  Presidents 
in  the  history  of  this  Republic."  He 
charges  "Dr.  Brill  -with  ''blaspheming 
the  memory  of  the- immortal  dead." 

He  has  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  speech  with  Dr.  "Walter 
M.  English,  of  Brockville,  Ont.,  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  and  with  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Hamilton,  White  Plains,  N. 
Y.,  chairman  of  the  program  commit- 
tee. "    '      -        ■  •    " 

Dr.  Brill's  only,  comment  was  to 
state  he  intended  delivering  the  ad- 
dress.   ■-■;'• 

In  his  paper  entitled  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  a  Humorist,"  Dr.  Brill  de- 
scribed him  as  the  only  President  who 
was  known  to  appreciate  and  produce 
wit. 

"All  of  Lincoln's .  biographers  have 
endeavored  to  explain  this  light  vein 
in  their  serious-minded  hero  and  they 
are  particularly  puzzled  and  confused 
at  his  tendency  to  obscene  joking. 

"All  agree,  as  one  puts  it,  that 
'when  hunting  for  wit  he  had  no  abil- 
ity to  discriminate  between  the  vulgar 
and  the  refined  substance  from  which 
he  extracted  it.'  " 

"Anyone  studying  him,"  Dr.  Brill 
states,  "can  readily  find  the  marked 
emotional  fluctuations  that  swayed  his 
whole  life.  Lincoln  was  a  schizoid- 
maniac  personality,  who  had  definite 
attacks   of   this   malady." 
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Brooklyn    Psychiatrist  Attacks 

Address     Scheduled     for 

Toronto  Gathering 


New  York,  May  23.— (AP)— A  paper 
classifying  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  suf- 
ferer from  definite  attacks  of  mental 
disorder,  to  be  given  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brill,  former  Columbia  University 
psychiatry  clinic  head,  before  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  at 
Toronto  June  5,  has  evoked  a  bitter 
protest  from  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hicks, 
prominent  Brooklyn  psychiatrist. 

Dr.  Brill  describes  Lincoln  as  a 
schizoid  -  maniac  personality.  He 
points  out  that  the  "occasional 
coarseness"  of  the  President's  wit  was 
a  manifestation  of  his  psychosis. 

Indignant  over  Dr.  Brill's  analysis 
of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Hicks  describes  the 
allusions  as  "insulting"  to  right- 
thinking  Americans  and  to  the  mem- 
ory of  "one  of  the  two  greatest  Presi- 
dents in  the  history  of  this  Republic." 
He  charges  Dr.  Brill  with  "blasphem- 
ing the  memory  of  the  immortal 
dead." 

He  has  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  speech  with  Dr.  Walter 
M.  English,  of  Brockville,  Ont.,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  with  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Hamilton,  of  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee. 

Dr.  Brill's  only  comment  on  this 
action  was  to  state  he  intended  de- 
livering the  address. 


ALIENIST  PROTESTS 
'ATTACKUMINCOLN 

Dr.  Hicks  Scores  Speech  Drafted 

by  Dr.  Brill  on  Mentality  of 

the  Former  President. 


HE  TERMS  IT  "BLASPHEMY' 

Former    Columbia    Psyehli 
Talk  for  Convention,  Held  Lincoln 
Had    Malady  of   Mind. 


Irftrlet,    In 


A  speech  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brill,  former  head  of  the  psychiatry 
clinic  at  Columbia  University,  for 
delivery  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
in  Toronto  June  5,  classifying  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  "a  schizoidmanlo 
personality,"  who  suffered  attacks  of 
mental  disorder!  has  evoked  a  bitter 
protest  from  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hicks, 
Brooklyn  psychiatrist  and  alienist. 

At  his  home  at  619  Second  Street, 
Brooklyn,  last  night,  Dr.- Hicks  said 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Brill  came  to 
his  notice  in  the  printed  form  of  the 
convention  program,  containing'  ab- 
stracts of  the  speeches  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  Toronto. 

A  week  ago,  he  said,  he  ntmi  a 
formal  protest  to  Dr.  Walter  M. 
English  of  Brockville,  Ont.,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  to  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Hamilton  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Hospital  in  White  Plains. 
In  these  protests  Dr.  Hicks  said  he 
described  his  colleague's  remarks 
about  the  American  President  as  an 
Insult  to  right-thinking  Americans 
and  to  the  memory  of  "one  of  the 
two  greatest  Presidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic."  One  of  the 
assertions  to  which  Dr.  Hicks  took 
exception  was  to  the  effect  that  Lin- 
coln's occasional  coarseness  of  wit 
was  a  manifestation  of  "his  psychosis. 
Dr.  Brill's  protest  to  Dr.  English 
read:  "It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about 
time  the  American  people  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  element  in 
this  country  who  seem  to  thrive  on 
slime    and   filth,    even   to    attacking 


the  memory  of  the  greatest  person- 
alities that  this  country  has  had  in 
Us  history,  and  a*  &  member  of  the 
American  Psychiatrist  Association  I 
feel  it  my  duty  that  I  make  protest 
against  permitting  such  a  paper  to 
be  read  at  1U  annual  congress  in 
Toronto. 

"Blaspheming  the  memory  of  the 
Immortal  dea<l  should  cease.  Prob- 
ably 90  per  cent  of  its  membership 
are  loyal  citizens  and  are  residents 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  feel  this 
proposed  address  is  an  Insult  to 
right-thinking  Americans  and  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  one  of  the  two 
greatest  Presidents  In  the  history  of 
this  Republic." 

Dr.  Hicks  also  contended  that  Dr. 
Brill  had  applied  Freudian  theories 
to  his  analysis  of  Lincoln.  Dr.  Brill 
is  credited  with  being  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  Ereudlanlsm  in 
this  country. 

Dr.  Hicks  also  took  exception  to 
Dr.  Brill's  closing  sentence  in  the 
prepared  paper,  which  read:  "Abra- 
ham's oral  erotic  theory  in  manic- 
depressive  psychosis  is  .  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  study  of  this  phase  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Dr.  Brill's  subject  for  discussion 
at  the  convention  is  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  a  Humorist."  In  It,  he  de- 
scribed Lincoln  as  the  only  President 
who  had  been  known  to  appreciate 
and  produce  wit,  and  conceded  that 
besides  being  a  great  wit  he  was'one 
of  the  outstanding  Presidents. 

His  prepared  paper  said  in  part: 

"Now  and  then  we  encounter  In 
psychiatric  practice  people  who  have 
the  capacity  to  produce  wit.  They 
produce  wit  unconsciously;  it  comes 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  as  an  in- 
spiration. My  experience  taught  me 
that  these  individuals  belong  to  a 
definite  type  of  personality;  they 
represent  a  mixture  of  the  schizoid 
and  syntonic  personalities. 

"The  extreme  of  this  type  Is  desig- 
nated by  Bleuler  as  the  schizoid- 
manic  pyschosis.  Did  the  great 
emancipator  belong  to  this  type  of 
personality?  Lincoln  had  undoubted- 
ly suffered  from  some  psychotic 
manifestation,  notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  of  two  great  psychiatrists, 
Morton  Prince  and  Macfie  Campbell, 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  this  deli- 
cate subject.  Any  one  studying  him, 
even  superficially,  can  readily  find 
.  the  marked  emotional  fluctuations 
'that  swayed  his  whole  life.  Lincoln 
■was  a  schizoid-manic  personality, 
who  had  definite  attacks  of  this 
malady." 


SPURS  FIGHT.  TO  HALT 
BRILL  TALK  ON  LINCOLN 

Dr.   liUrsfct   WphtfyL 

Charge  War  President  Had  Men 
tal  Disorders  at  Times. 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Hicks,  Brooklyn 
psychiatrist,  received  a  reply  yester- 
day from  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Hamilton 
of  the  Bioomlngdale  Hospital  at 
White  Plains  In  reference  to  the 
former'a  protest  against  an  address 
to  be  delivered  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation in  Toronto  In  June.  Dr. 
A.  A.  Brill,  former  director  of  the 
psychiatry  clinic  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  Is  to  make  the  address, 
classifies  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
'schizoidmanic  personality"  who 
suffered  attacks  ot  mental  disorder 
according,^  Dr.  Hicks.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton is  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee of  the  meeting  and  could  call 
off  Dr.  Brill's  address,  according  to 
Dr.  Hicks. 

However,  In  answering  Dr.  Hicks's 
request  that  "blaspheming  the  mem- 
ory of  the  immortal  dead  should 
cease,"  Dr.  Hamilton  said  the  com- 
mittee would  continue  to  be  careful 
in  the  selection  of  speakers  for  the 
association's  annual  meetings,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hicks.  The  replv  did 
not  say  that  any  action  would  be 
taken  regarding  the  Brill  address. 

'This  question  is  more  important 
than  gangster  murders,"  said  Dr. 
Hicks'.  "The  murder  of  a  gangster 
is  one  thing,  but  the  murder  of  the 
reputation  of  a  great  patriot  is  an- 
other matter.  Every  true  American 
must  look  upon  Lincoln  as  I  do  " 
„pr.  Brill  is  scheduled  to  speak  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Humorist." 
Dr.  Brill  states  that  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln s  oral  erotic  theory  in  manicde- 
presslve  psychosis  Is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  study  of  this  stage  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 


Protest  Is  Made 
Against  Attack  on 
Lincoln's  Mentality 
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NEW  YORK,  May  25. — (A. P.) — A 
paper  classifying-  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  sufferer  from  definite  attacks  of 
mental  disorder,  to  be  given  by  Dr. 
A.  A.  Brill,  former  Columbia  Univer- 
sity psychiatry  clinic  head,  before  the  j 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  June  5,  has  evoked  a 
bitter  protest  from  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Hicks,  prominent  Brooklyn  psychia- 
trist. 

Dr.  Brill  describes  Lincoln  as  a 
schizoid-manic  personality.  He  points 
out  that  the  "occasional  coarseness" 
of  the  President's  wit  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  hi3  psychosis. 

Dr.  Hicks  came  upon  the  state- 
ments of  his  colleague  in  the  pro-  j 
gram  of  the  association's  eighty-sev- 
enth annual  meeting  which  contains 
abstracts  of  the  speeches  to  be  de- 
livered. 

Indignant  over  Dr.  Brill's  analysis, 
of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Hicks  describes  the 
allusions  as  "insulting"  to  right 
thinking  Americans  and  to  the  mem- 
ory of  "one  of  the  two  greatest  Pres- 
idents In  the  history  of  this  repub- 
lic." He  charges  Dr.  Brill  with  "blas- 
pheming the  memor  yo  fthe  immort- 
al dead." 

He  has  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  speech. 


Scientist  Says  Lincoln 
Schizoid  Manic  Personality 

Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  New  York  Psychoanalyst,  in  National 
Conference  Declares  Great  Emancipator  Had  Di' 
vided  Personality,  Two  Natures  That  Never  Became 
Fused — Statement  Meets  Opposition. 

TORONTO,  June  5. —  (A.P.) — Abraham  Lincoln  was  analyzed  a? 
a  "schizoid  manic  personality" — a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  who  had 
his  baser  nature  under  rigid  control — at  the  American  Psychiatric  As' 
sociation  meeting  today. 

The  analysis  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  a  psychoanalyst  of  New 
York  City. 


When  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Brill's 
speech  appeared  In  the  program  of 
the  association  last  month,  it 
brought  a  bitter  protest  from  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Hicks,  prominent  Brook- 
lyn psychiatrist,  who  described  the 
illusions  to  Lincoln  as  "insulting." 
Dr.  Hicks  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  speech  with  officers  of 
the  association. 

Schizoid  is  a  word  of  Greek  der- 
ivation meaning  to  split,  and  the 
expression  applied  to  Lincoln  does 
not  mean  insanity.  Dr.  Brill  found 
the  trace  of  dual  personality  in  a 
reputed  tendency  to  tell  off-color 
anecrloes,  which  bubbled  up  as  part 
of  Lincoln's  humor.  The  split  per- 
sonality source  was  traced  to  his 
conflicting  inheritances  from  his 
mother  and  father,  two  natures  I 
"that  never  became  fused' in  him."      ; 

Dr.  Brill  ranked  Lincoln  as  a  wit 
with  Mark  Twain,  Uncle  Remus  and 
other  great  American  humorists.  He 
confined  his  study  to  the  emotional 
side   of   the   Emancipator. 

"What  is  very  peculiar  about  Lin- 
coln's  stories   and   jokes."    said     Dr. 
;  Brill,   "his  own  and  those  he  appro- 


"Lincoln  had  to  cope  with  enor- 
mous trials  and  vicissitudes,  poor 
heredity  from  his  father's  side,  hum- 
ble birth,  abject  poverty,  struggle 
for  education,  and  an  unsatisfied 
love  life,  all  of  which  he  summed  up 
in  the  story  of  the  boy  who  was 
asked  whether  he  liked  ginger 
bread, 

"'Gee,'  he  said,  'I  like  it  more 
than  anything  else,  but  I  get  less 
of  it.'  \ 

"But  despite  these  handicaps,  he 
attained  the  highest  ambition  of  any 
American.  Nevertheless  throughout 
his  life  he  was  unable  to  disburden 
himself  of  his  depressive  moods." 

"To  any  psychiatrist,"  Dr.  Brill 
says,  "the  above  mentioned  descrip- 
tions are  quite  plain.  We  know  that 
in  the  ordinary  case  of  manic  de- 
pressive psychosis,  the  depressions 
are  often  followed  by  a  phase  of  ela- 
tion. As  far  as  my  investigations  go 
no  distinct  manic  attacks  were  ever 
observed  in  Lincoln. 

"There  were  no  doubt  numerous 
mild  euphoric  rises  (general  spirit 
of    elation)    which      showed      them- 


priated  from  others  is  the  fact  that        ,^   ,      fa    incessant  story  telling 
many,  if  not  most,  are  of  an  aggres-    and  Jn  h,s  f,uent  wlt 


sive  or  algolagnic  nature,  treating 
of  pain,  suffering  and  death,  and 
that  a  great  many  of  them  were  so 
frankly  sexual  as  to  be  classed  as 
obscene.  Most  of  his  biographers 
speak  of  the  latter,  but  are  at  a  loss 
to  explain  why  Lincoln  resorted  to 
this  form  of  wit.  Thus,  Beveridge 
remarked  that  'he  had  faults  ex- 
tremely human,  such  as  his  love  of 
a  certain  type  of  anecdote,  a  taste 
which  he  never  overcome  and  the 
expression  of  which,  as  will  appear, 
was  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  man- 
hood and  so  shocking  to  the  eminent 
men  among  whom  he  did  his  his- 
toric work." 

Quotes  Authorities. 

Dr.  Brill  named  as  other  authori- 
ties for  the  anecdotes  "Carl  Sand- 
burg quoting  Henry  Villard,"  and 
Dr.   Holland's   Abraham   Lincoln. 

"Looking  at  this  behavior  with 
present  day  eyes,"  Dr.  Brill  said,  "I 
cannot  be  shocked  by  any  of  Lin- 
coln's stories  that  I  heard  or  read. 
To  be  sure  he  called  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
back  woods  Of-pioneer  days,  he  did 
not  possess  the  inhibiting  Influences 
of   a.  New   England   environment. 


Was  Not  Insane. 

"Judging  by  all  the  descriptions 
given  of  Lincoln's  depressions,  I  feel 
that  all  one  can  say  is  that  he  was 
a  schizoid  manic  personality,  now 
and  then  harassed  by  schizoid  manic 
moods.  These  moods  never  reached 
to  that  degree  of  profundity  to  jus- 
tify the  diagnosis  of  insanity.  At  all 
times  Lincoln  remained  in  touch 
with  reality,  his  ego  never  sought 
refuge  in  insanity. 

"Those  who  study  the  deeper  re- 
cesses of  the  mind  will  readily  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  this  emotion- 
al surging.  Two  contrasting  natures 
struggled  within  him — the  inheri- 
tance from  an  untutored,  roving 
and  unstable  father,  who  treated 
him  brutally,  and  from  a  cheerful, 
fine,  affectionate  mother  from  whom 
Lincoln  claimed  to  have  inherited 
his  power  of  analysis,  his  logic,  his 
mental  activity  and  his  ambiton. 

"His  mental  regressions  were  shal- 
low and  transient  in  comparison  to 
the  pathological  escapes  one  sees  in 
the  psychoses  and  intoxications.  But 
humor  does  furnish  an  escape  from 
ps>ln." 
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Scientist  Says  Lincoln 

Schizoid  Manic  Personality 

___ _______ . 

Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  New  York  Psychoanalyst,  in  National ' 
Conference  Declares  Great  Emancipator  Had  Di' 
vided  Personality,  Two  Natures  That  Never  Became 
Fused — Statement  Meets  Opposition. 

TORONTO,  June  5.— (A.P.) — Abraham  Lincoln  was  analysed  as' 
a  "schizoid  manic  personality" — a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  who  had 
his  baser  nature  under  rigid  control — at  the  American  Psychiatric  As' ! 
sociation  meeting  today. 

The  analysis  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  a  psychoanalyst  of  New 
York  City. 


When  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Brill's 
speech  appeared  in  the  program,  of 
the  association  last  month,  it 
brought  a  bitter  protest  from  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Hicks,  prominent  Brook- 
lyn psychiatrist,  who  described  the 
illusions  to  Lincoln  as  "insulting:." 
Dr.  Hicks  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  speech  with  officers  of 
the  association. 

Schizoid  is  a  word  of  Greek  der- 
ivation meaning  to  split,  and  the 
expression  applied  to  Lincoln  does 
not  mean  insanity.  Dr.  Brill  found 
the  trace  of  dual  personality  in  a 
reputed  tendency  to  tell  off-color 
anccdoes,  which  bubbled  up  as  part 
of  Lincoln's  humor.  The  split  per- 
sonality source  was  traced  to  his 
conflicting  Inheritances  from  his 
mother  and  father,  two  natures 
"that  never  became  fused'  in  him." 

Dr.  Brill  ranked  Lincoln  as  a  wit 
with  Mark  Twain,  Uncle  Remus  and 
other  great  American  humorists.  He. 
confined  his  study  to  the  emotional 
side   of   the   Emancipator.  • 

"What  is  very  peculiar  about  Lin- 
coln's stories  and  jokes,"  said  Dr. 
Brill,  "his  own  and  those  he  appro- 
priated from  others  is  the  fact  that 
many,  if  not  most,  are  of  an  aggres- 
sive or  algolagnic  nature,  treating 
of  pain,  suffering  and  death,  and 
that  a  great  many  of  them  were  so 
frankly  sexual  as  to  be  classed  as 
obscene.  Most  of  his  biographers 
speak  of  the  latter,  but  are  at  a  loss 
to  explain  why  Lincoln  resorted  to 
this  form  "of  wit.  Thus,  Beveridge 
remarked  that  'he  had  faults  ex- 
tremely human,  such  as  his  love  of 
a  certain  type  of  anecdote,  a  taste 
which  he  never  overcome  and  the 
expression  of  which,  as  will  appear, 
was  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  man- 
hood and  so  shocking  to  the  eminent 
men  among  whom  he  did  his  his- 
toric work." 

Quotes  Authorities. 

Dr.  Brill  named  as  other  authori- 
ties for  the  anecdotes  "Carl  Sand- 
burg' quoting  Henry.  Villard,"  and 
Dr.   Holland's   Abraham   Lincoln. 

"Looking  at  this  behavior  with 
present  -day  eyes,"  Dr.  Brill  'said,  "I 
cannot  be  shocked  by  any  of  Lin- 
coln's stories  that  I  heard  or  read. 
To  be  sure  he  called  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
back  woods  of -pioneer  days,  he  did 
not  possess  the  inhibiting  influences 
"Of  a:,  New  England  enviionment. 


"Lincoln   had   to   cope   with   cnor-  f 
mous    trials    and      vicissitudes,    poor  i 
heredity  from  his  father's  side,  hum-  ' 
ble    birth,    abject      poverty,    struggle 
for    education,    and      an    unsatisfied 
love  life,  all  of, which  he  summed  up' 
in  the  story  of     the      boy  who  was 
asked    whether      he      liked      ginger 
bread, 

"  'Gee,'  he  said,  'I  like  it  more 
than  anything  else,  but  I  get  less 
of  it.' 

"But   despite   these   handicaps,   he 
attained  the  highest  ambition  of  any  j 
American.     Nevertheless  throughout  < 
his  life  he  was  unable  to  disburden  I 
himself  of  his  depressive   moods;"      | 

"To  any  psychiatrist,"  Dr.  Brill 
says,  "the  above  mentioned  descrip- 
tions are  quite  plain.  We  know  that 
in  the  ordinary  case  of  manic  de- 
pressive psychosis,  the  depressions 
are  often  followed  by  a  phase  of  ela-  ! 
tion.  As  far  as  my  investigations  go 
no  distinct  manic  attacks  were  ever 
observed  in  Lincoln. 

"There  were  no  doubt  numerous 
mild  euphoric  rises  (general  spirit 
of  elation)  which  'showed  them- 
selves in  his  incessant  story  telling 
and  in  his  fluent  wit. 


Was  Not  Insane. 


I 


"Judging    by    all    the    descriptions 
given  of  Lincoln's  depressions.  I  feel 
that  all  one  can  say  is  that  he  was 
a   schizoid   manic     personality,   now 
and  then  harassed  by  schizoid  manic 
moods.   These  moods   never   reached  i 
to  that  degree  of  profundity  to  jus-' 
tify  the  diagnosis  of  insanity.  At  all 
times    Lincoln    remained    in      touch : 
with    reality,    his    ego    never    sought  j 
refuge  in  insanity. 

"Those  who  study  the  deeper  re-  ■ 
cesses  of  the  mind  will  readily  un-  ' 
derstand  the  nature  of  this  emotion- 
al surging.  Two  contrasting  natures 
struggled  within  him — the  inheri- 
tance from  an  untutored,  roving 
and  unstable  father,  who  treated 
him  brutally,  and  from  a.  cheerful, 
fine,  affectionate  mother  from  whom 
Lincoln  claimed  to  have  inherited 
his  power  of  analysis,  his  logic,  his 
mental  activity  and  his  ambiton. 

"His  mental  regressions  were  shal- 
low and  transient  in  comparison  to 
the  pathological  escapes  one  sees  in  j 
the  psychoses  and  intoxications.  But.  I 
humor  does  furnish  an  escape  from  ' 
iJaim" 


Brill's  Attack 

On  Lincoln  Is 

Hotly  Resented 

}_     if?  i 

NEW  YORK,  June  6. — (A. P.) — A 
woman  biographer,  a  German  his- 
torian and  a  psychiatrist,  all  widely 
known,  were  on  record  today  as  op- 
posed to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill's  theory  that 
j  Abraham1  Lincoln  was  a  "schizoid- 
manic"   personality. 

Dr.  Brill's  contention  that  Lincoln 
was  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  type 
who  succeeded  in  keeping  his  baser 
nature  under  rigid  control  was  dis- 
puted by  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  Kmil  Lud- 
wig  and  Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark. 

Miss  Tarbell  said  she  never  has 
been  able  to  trace  to  Lincoln  any 
story  that  could  not  be  repeated  to 
decent-minded  persons.  Dr.  Brill 
claims  Lincoln  had  a  low  taste  in 
humor  which  descended  to  the  ob- 
scene. 

Dr.  Brill  expressed  his  views  in  a 
paper  which  he  delivered  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  American  Psycho- 
analytic and  American  Psychiatrist 
Associations  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  yes- 
terday. 

"I  have  sometimes  suspected," 
said  Miss  Tarbell,  "that  those  who 
insist,  on  his  (Lincoln's)  grossness 
might  have  been  finding  what  they 
looked  for — and  enjoyed — that  it 
was  their  obscenity  rather  than  his 
that  was  behind  the  story." 

Emil  Ludwig",  in  a  radio  address, 
said  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  was  the 
"most  boautlfril"  of  the  fathers  of 
"Xrnpriea  he  had  studied. 

"I  saw  men  of  all  conturi^s  and 
many  nations/'^  Ludwig  declared. 
"None  of  them,  however,  touched  my 
heart  from  the  human  point  of  view 
as  much  as  Lincoln." 

Dr.  Brill  maintains  Lincoln  failed 
to    grasp    realities. 

"Who  had  a  firmpr  grasp  upon 
eternal  verities  of  the  issues  at  s'ake 
during  the  Civil  "War?"  Dr.  Clark 
asked. 


DR.  BRILL  DESCRIBES 
LINCOLN  AS  'MANIC 


Tells  Psychiatrists  at  Toronto, 

However,  That  Emancipator 

Was  Not  Insane. 


CITES    JOKES   IN    ANALYSIS 


Attributes  His  Moods  to  Paren- 
tal Influences  and  Repression 
of   Himself. 


DR.   MORENO   IS  SKEPTICAU 


Asserts    Psycho-Analysis    Has    Not 

Progressed  Far  Enough  to 

Deal  With   Lincoln. 


fib  I 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
TORONTO,  Ont.,  June  5.-Dr.  A.  A". 
Brill,  New  York  psychoanalyst,  to- 
day read  before  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association's  convention 
here  his  paper  in  which  he  described 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  "schizoid 
manic  personality.''  Protests  against 
a   hearing  for   him   did  not   develop 

seriously 

Dr.  Brill,' however,  explained  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  attribute  insan- 
ity to  Lincoln,  Schizoid,  it  had  been 
explained,  is  a  word  meaning  to  split 
and  he  indicated  that  manic  was  used 
to  describe  surging  moods,  some- 
timps  buoyant,  sometimes  depressed.- 
"Judging  by  all  descriptions  given 
of  'Lincoln's  depressions,''  he  said, 
"I  feel  that  all  one  can  say  is  that 
he  was  a  schizoid  manic  personality, 
now  and  then  harassed  by  schizoid 
mania  moods.  These  moods  never 
reached  to  that  degree  of  profundity 
to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  insanity. 
At  all  times  Lincoln  remained  in 
touch  with  reality.  His  ego  never 
sought  refuge  in  insanity." 

An  American  by  adoption,  Dr.  J* 
L.  Moreno,  New  York  psychiatrist, 
formerly  of  Vienna,  took  issue  with 
Dr.  Brill,  saying  psychoanalysis  has 
not  developed  to  the  point  where  it 
could  make  a  satisfactory  analysis  of 
Lincoln. 

Dr.  Brill's  paper  wsu»  entitled 
"Lincoln  as  a  Humorist." 

"What  is  very  peculiar  about 
Lincoln's  stories  and  jokes,  his  own 
and  those  he  appropriated  from 
others,"  he  said,  "is  the  fact  that 
many,  if  not  most,  are  of  an  aggres- 
sive or  algolagnic  nature,  treating 
of  pain,  suffering  and  death,  and 
that  a  great  many  of  them  were  so 
frankly  sexual  as  to  be  classed  as 
obscene.  Most  of  his  biographers 
speak  of  the  latter,  but  are  at  a  loss 
to  explain  why  Lincoln  resorted  to 
this  form  of  wit. 

His  Attitude  Toward  Women. 

"Lincoln  was  a  very  aggressive  per- 
son and  hence  one  would  expect  him 
j  to  be  also  sexually  aggressive...  Ac- 
!  cording  to  Herndon.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
1  a  strong  passion  for  women.     And, 
yet^much  to  his.,  credit,  he  lived  a 


pure  and  virtuous  life. 

"Lincoln  had  to  cope  with  enor- 
mous trials  and  vicissitudes,  poor 
heredity  from  his  father's  side,  hum- 
ble birth,  abject  poverty,  struggle 
for  education  and  an  unsatisfied  love 
life.  But,  despite  these  handicaps, 
he  attained  the  highest  ambition  of 
any  American.  Nevertheless,  through- 
out his  life  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
burden himself  of  his  depressive 
moods." 

Dr.  Brill  said  there  are  "many  au- 
thorities" for  the  existence  of  these 
moods,  described  variously  as  the 
blues,  melancholy,  abstraction  and 
mental  depression. 

"To  any  psychiatrist,"  Dr.  Brill 
says,  "the  above-mentioned  descrip- 
tions are  quite  plain.  We  know  that 
in  the  ordinary  case  of  manic  de- 
pressive psychosis  the  depressions 
are  often  followed  by  a  phase  of  ela- 
tion. As  far  as  my  investigations  ro 
no  distinct  manic  attacks  were  ever 
observed  in  Lincoln.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  numerous  mild  euphoric  rises 
(general  spirit  of  elation),  which 
showed  themselves  in  his  incessant 
story-telling  and  in  his  fluent  wit. 

"Those  who  study  the  deeper  re- 
cesses of  the  mind  will  readily  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  emotional 
surging.  Two  contrasting  natures 
struggled  within  him,  the  inheritance 
from  an  untutored,  roving  and  un- 
stable father,  who  treated  him 
brutally,  and  from  a  cheerful,  fine, 
affectionate  mother  from  Whom 
Lincoln  claimed  to  have  Inherited 
his  power  of  analysis,  his  logic,  his 
mental  activity  and  his  ambition." 

Dr.  Moreno  said  Dr.  Brill's  conclu- 
sions were  based  on  the  statements 
of  friends  and  contemporaries,  who 
had  "all  kinds  of  motives  to  relate 
all  kinds  of  stories  about  Lincoln." 

Had  a  psychiatrist  made  a  study  of 
Lincoln,  he  added.  Dr.  Brill  would 
have  been  perfectly  justified  In  ac- 
cepting the  findings,  but  he  held  that, 
as  no  scientific  study  of  the  great 
American  emancipator  had  been 
made,  there  was  not  any  justifica- 
tion for  any  attempt  to  analyze  his 
personality  from  what  is  related 
about  him  by  a  layman.  A  genius 
of  his  sort  was  capable  of  playing 
roles  and  saying  many  thingswhich 
could  be  explained  in  a  muluTuTre~~CT- 
ways    besides    the    analysis    of    Dr. 

Brin-  -  „    ,_, 

After    hearing   Dr.    Brill    read    his 

paper.  Dr.  W.  M.'  English  Brockville, 

•  retiring      president,      declared      that 

'  "this  most  interesting  paper  is  now 

before  you  for  discussion.  I  seenoth- 

ing  of  which  we  can  complain." 

The  convention  ended  with  a  trip 
to  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Whitby. 


Dr.  Clark  Takes  Opposite  View. 

The  characterisation  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  "schizoid  manic  person- 
ality" by  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill  in  Toronto 
yesterday,  drew  a  reply  here  from  Dr« 
L.  Pierce  Clark,  consulting  neurol- 
ogist for  Manhattan  State  Hospital. 
Dr.  Clark,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  and  the  Ameri- 
can Psychoanalytic  Associations,  now 
holding  joint  sessions  in  Toronto, 
said  he  had  been  making  a  psycho- 
analytic study  of  the  personality  of 
Lincoln  for  over  five  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  a  book  to  be 
called  "The  Spirit  of  Lincoln." 

Pointing  out  that  the  "schizoid 
or  "schizophrenic"  characteristics 
attributed  to  Lincoln,  indicated  a 
failure  -to  accept  realty,  Dr.  Clark 
declared  that  perhaps  no  President 
had  ever  had  the  innate  power  to  see 
in  and  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
fundamental  constitutional  policy  of 
national  against  States'  rights  that 
I  Lincoln  had  possessed.  The  real  gen- 
ius of  Lincoln's  mind,  he  said,  was 
a  supreme  faculty  of  understanding 
the  common  mind  of  the  American 
ppople  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Clark  also  criticized  Dr.  Brill - 
for  applying  the  principles  nf  Freud 
too  carelessly  "to  a  personality  of 
which  the  analysts  oftjn  know  too 
little."  ' - 


LINCOLN'S  DUAL 
LIFE  DISPUTED 


Psychoanalyst's  Study  Held 
,         Not  Based  on  Facts 


Expert   Had   Called  Nature 
"Schizoid-Manic" 


Knowledge   of  Emancipator 
Second-Handed 


TORONTO  (Ont.)  June  5.  (#)— 
The  processes  by  which  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brill,  New  York  psychiatrist,  con- 
cluded that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  dual  personality  who  rigidly  con- 
trolled his  baser  nature,  were  dis- 
puted by  Dr.  J.  L.  Moreno  of  New 
York  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Amer- 
i  lean  Psychiatrist  and  Psychoanalyt- 
ic Associations  today. 

Dr.  Moreno  challenged  Dr.  Brill's 
scientific  procedure  in  concluding 
that  Lincoln  was  a  "schizoid-manic" 
type,  given  to  low  humor  of  an  "ob- 
scene" character.  The  psychoanalyt- 
ic method,  Dr.  Moreno  maintained 
has  not  been  developed  sufficiently 
to  warrant  its  use  in  an  analysis 
of  Lincoln. 

;.  ,.      KNOWLEDGE   HEARSAY  .   „ 

Not  only  has  no  expert  psychia 
trist  first-hand  knowledge  of  Lin- 1 
coin,  he  said,  but  it  is  erroneous  to  j 
base  a  study  of  the  man  on  stories  | 
j  told  about  him  by  contemporaries  t 
who  might  have  had  "all  sorts  of  ■ 
motives  for  telling  them."  j 

Dr.  Moreno's    criticism    followed! 
upon  Dr.  Brill's  delivery  of  a  pa- 
per "Abraham     Lincoln  as  a  Hu- 
morist" which  had  aroused  opposi- 
tion from  Dr.  Edward    E.     Hicks, 
prominent     Brooklyn     psychiatrist, 
when  an  excerpt  appeared  in  the 
program     of     the     association  last 
month.  Dr.  Hicks  declared  Dr.  Brill's 
statements  "insulting." 
Schizoid  is  a  word  of  Greek  der- 
ivation meaning  to  split,  and  the 
expression  applied  to  Lincoln  does 
not  mean  insanity.    Dr.  Brill  found 
the  trace  of  dual  personality  in  a 
reputed  tendency  to  tell  off-color 
anecdotes,    which   bubbled    up    as 
part  of  Lincoln's  humor.    The  split 
'  personality  source  Was  traced  to  his 
conflicting    inheritances   from     his ' 
mother  and    father,    two    natures ' 
"that  never  became  fused  in  him." 

Dr.  Brill  ranked  Lincoln  as  a  wit 
with  Mark  Twain,  Uncle  Remus 
and  other  great  American  hu- 
morists. He  confined  his  study  to 
the  emotional  side  of  the  Emanci- 
pator.. > 

STORIES  OFF  COLOR 

"What  is  very  peculiar  about 
Lincoln's  stories  and.  jokes,"  said 
Dr.  Brill,  "his  own  and  those  he 
appropriated  from  others,  is  the 
fact  that  many,  if  not  most,  are  of 
an  aggressive  or  algolagnic  nature, 
treating  of  pain,  suffering  and 
death,  and  that  a  great  many  of 
them  were  so  frankly  sexual  as  to 
be  classed  as  obscene.  Most  of  his 
biographers  speak  of  the  latter,  but 
are  at  a  loss  to  explain  why ,  Lin- 
coln resorted  to  this  form  of  wit. 
Thus,  Beveridge  remarked  that  'He 
had  faults  extremely  human,  such 
as  his  love  of  a  certain  type  of  an- 
ecdote, a  taste  which  he  never  over- 


came and  the  expression  oi  which,  i 
as  will  appear,  was  so  marked  a  I 
feature    of    his    manhood    and    so 

i  shocking  to  the  eminent  men 
among  whom  he"  did  his  historic 
work.' " 

Dr.  Brill  named  as  other  authori- 
ties for  the  anecdotes  "Carl  Sand- 
burg  quoting   Henry   Vlllard,"   and 

iDr.  Holland's  "Abraham  Lincoln." 

DEPRESSION    MOODS 

"Looking  at  this  behavior  with 
present-day  eyes,"  Dr.  Brill  said,  "I 
cannot  be  shocked  by  any  of  Lin- 
/  coin's  stories  that  I  have  heard  or 
read.  To  be  sure  he  called  a  spade 
a  spade,  and  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  back  woods,  of  pioneer 
days,  he  did  not  possess  the  in- 
hibiting influences  of  a  New  Eng- 
land environment. 

"Lincoln  had  to  cope  with  enor- 
mous trials  anrf  vicissitudes,  poor 
heredity  from  his  father's  side, 
humble  birth,  abject  poverty,  strug- 
gle for  education  and  an  unsatisfied 
love  life,  all  of  which  he  summed  up 
in  the  story  of  the  boy  who  was 
asked  whether  he  liked  gingerbread. 

"'Yes,'  he  said,  T  like  it  more 
than  anything  else,  but  I  get  less 
of  it.' 

"But  despite  these  handicaps  he 
attained  the  highest  ambition  of 
any  American.  Nevertheless, 
throughout  his  life  he  was  unable 
to  disburden  himself  of  his  de- 
pressive moods." 

MANIFEST  IN  WIT 

Dr.  Brill  says  there  are  "many 
authorities"  for  the  existence  of 
these  moods  described  variously  as 
the  blues,  melancholy,  abstraction 
and  mental  depression. 

j  "To  any  psychiatrist,"  Dr.  Brill 
says,  "the  above-mentioned  descrip- 
tions  are   quite   plain.      We   know 

'that  in  the  ordinary  case  of  manic- 
depressive  psychosis  the  depressions 

'  are  often  followed  by  a  phase  of 
elation.  As  far  as  my  investigations 
go,  no  distinct  manic  attacks  were 

■  ever  observed  in  Lincoln. 

"There  were  no  doubt  numerous 
mild  euphoric  rises  (general  spirit 
of  elation)  which  showed  themselves 

'  in  his  incessant  story  telling  and  in 
his  fluent  wit. 

CONTRASTING  NATURES 

i     "Judging  by  all  the  descriptions 

•  given  of  Lincoln's  depressions,  I  feel 

j  that  all  one  can  say  is  that  he  was  a 

i  schizoid-manic  personality,  now  and 

then   harassed     by   schizoid-manic 

moods.    These  moods  never  feached 

.  to  that  degree  of  profundity  to  jus-  I 

tify  the  diagnosis  of  insanity.     At 

:  all  times  Lincoln  remained  in  touch 

with  reality,  his  ego  never  sought 

refuge  in  insanity. 

"Those  who  study  the  deeper  re- 
cesses of  the  mind  will  readily  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  this  emo- 
I  tional  surging.  Two  contrasting  na- 
'tures  struggled  with  him— the  in- 
heritance from  an  untutored,  rov- 
ing and  unstable  father,  who  treat- 
ed him  brutally,  and  from  a  cheer- 
ful, fine,  affectionate  mother,  from 
whom  Lincoln  claimed  to  have  in- 
herited his  power  of  analysis,  his 
logic,  his  mental  activity  and  his 
ambition. 

"His  mental  regressions  were  shal- 
low and  transient  in  comparison  to 
the  pathological  escapes  one  sees  in 
the  psychoses  and  intoxications.  But 
humor  does  furnish  an  escape  from 
pain." 
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Notables  Denounce  Analysis 

Of  Lincoln  as  'Jekyl-Hyde  Type9 

Ida  Tarbell,  Emil  Ludwig  and  Dr.  L.  P.  Clark  Assail 

Dr.    Brill's    Theory    Emancipator    Had 

Schizoid-Manic  Personality 


New  York,  June  6.— (AP)— A  noted 
woman  biographer,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man historian  and  a  widely  known 
psychiatrist,  were  on  record  today 
as  opposed  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill's  much- 
aiscussed  theory  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  "schizoid-manic"  person- 
ality. 

Dr.  Brill's  contention,  after  a  psy- 
choanalytic study  of  Lincoln,  that 
he  was  a  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde 
type,  who  succeeded  in  keeping  his 
baser  nature  under  rigid  control  was 
disputed  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  writer; 
Emil  Ludwig,  historian  and  biog- 
rapher, and  Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark,  au- 
thor of  "The  Spirit  of  Lincoln,"  soon 
to  be  published. 

Miss  Tarbell,  in  an  article  written 
for  the  Associated  Press,  declared  she 
has  never  been  able  to  trace  to  Lin- 
coln any  story  that  could  not  be  re- 
peated to  decent-minded  persons.  Dr 
Brill  claims  Lincoln  had  a  low  taste 
in  humor  descended  to  the  obscene. 

Dr.  Brill  expressed  his  views  in  a 
paper  which  he  delivered  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  American  Psycho- 
analytic and  American  Psychiatrist 
Association  in  Toronto,.  Ont,  yester- 


"Dr.  Brill's  paper  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," said  Miss  Tarbell,  "is  less  for- 
midable in  its  terminology  and  con- 
notations than  we  usually  get  from 
scientific  gentlemen.    . 

"I  have  sometimes  suspected,  too, 
that  those  who  insist  on  his  (Lin- 
coln's) grossness  might  have  been 
finding  what  they  looked  for— and 
enjoyed— that  it  was  their  obscenity 
rather  than  his  that  was  behind  the 
story." 

Emil  Ludwig,  in  a  radio  address, 
declare  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  was  the 
"most  beautiful"  of  the  fathers  of 
America  he  has  ever  studied. 

"I  saw  men  of  all  centuries  and 
many  nations,"  Ludwig  declared, 
"None  of  them,  however,  touched  my 
heart  from  the  human  point  of  view 
as  much  as  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Brill's  conclusion  that. Lincoln s 
mental  processes  were  of  a  schizoid, 
or  "split"  type,  was  assailed  by  Dr. 
L.  P.  Pierce  Clark  as  erroneous.  Dr! 
Brill  maintains  Lincoln  failed  to  grasp 
realities,  Dr.  Clarke  pointed  out. 

"Who  had  a  firmer  grasp  upon 
eternal  verities  of  the  issues  at  stake 
during  the  Civil  War?"  Dr.  Clark 
afiked*        -  i    r  <t  Mii  a~n  tfH, 
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Lincoln  'Used  Wit  to  Escape 
From  Depressive  Moods' 

Psychoanalist  Describes  'Honest  Abe'  as  Schizoid- 

Syntonic  Type  Like  Mark  Twain — Personality 

Due  to  Conflict  of  Parents'  Nature. 


TORONTO,    Ont.,    June    3    (UP). — 

Abraham  Lincoln  u&ed  humor  as  a 
mode  of  escape  from  emotional  dis- 
turbances caused  by  his  dual  per- 
sonality. 

That  Is  the  view  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill, 
New  York  psycho-anallst,  here  to  at- 
tend sessions  of  the  American  Phy- 
chlatrlc  Association. 

Brill  will  read  a  paper  Friday  on 
"Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  humorist." 

He  was  careful  to  emphasize  that 
Lincoln  was  not  mentally  disordered 
or  Insane,  but  of  the  "schlzoid-syn- 
tonlc"  type  of  personality  which  is 
"as  far  removed  from  Insanity  as 
Toronto    Is  from    the   Himalayas." 

All  such  types  unconsciously  seek 
release  from  their  depressive  moods 
through  humor,  Brill  said,  and  cited 
"Uncle  Remus"  and  Mark  Twain  as 
similar  types.  / 

"Lincoln's  personality  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  struggle  between  the  na- 
tures of  his  parents,  as  his  mother 
was    of    the    amiable,    cheery,    affec- 


tionate type,  while  his  father  was  of 
the  gloomy,  shut-in  type  who  dwelt 
largely   within   himself." 

Discussing  Lincoln's  stories,.  Brill 
said  the  trait  was  due  to  Lincoln's 
backwoods  rearing  where  he  had  no 
inhibiting  influences,  and  also  be- 
cause there  was  little  possibility  for 
Lincoln  to  obtain  "the  vicarious  out- 
lets through  the  drama,  etc.,  so  use- 
ful and  even  necessary  for  modern 
man." 

Explaining  that  obscene  wit  is  in- 
dulged in  whenever  men  are  isolated 
from  the  opposite  sex  and  Is  a  "sub- 
stitute outlet  for  suppressed  and  re- 
pressed sex,"  Brill  remarked  that  "It 
is  no  wonder  that  honest  Abe  made 
use  of  spicy  wit  as  a  vent  for  his 
repressed  sexuality,  and  possessing  the 
gift  to  make  wit.  he  used  it  as  a 
displaced  outlet  for  his  suppressed 
impulses." 

Brill  said:  "Lincoln's  great  success 
may  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  overcame  all  his  difficulties  be- 
cause he  used  humor  as  an  escape.** 
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Lincoln  Called  Demented 
In  a  paper  «ad  on  June  S  at  a  meet- 
•ng  in  Toronto  of  the  American  Psy- 
chic  Association,    Dr.    A.    A.    Brill 
c  asafied   Lincoln   as   "a   shizoidmaniac 
personally  who  suffered  from  definite 
"tacks    of    mental    disorder,    the    oc- 
casional coarseness  of  his  wit   being  a 
manifestation  of  his  psychosis."    Dr  E 
t-     H.cks,     noted     alienist,     protested 
against  the  paper  as  "an  insult  to  right- 
thinking  Americans  and  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  two  greatest  presidents  in 
the   history   of   this   republic."      Other 
protests  were  also  offered. 


Lincoln  Analysis  Assailed 

Miss    Tarbell,   Ludwig   and   Dr.    Clark   Take 
Issue  With  Dr.  Brill's  Views. 


raphcr,  a  Gei 
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realities,    Dr.    Clark    pointed 


A  woman  biographer,  a  German  historian  and  a  psychiatrist 
were  on  record  today  as  opposed  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill's  much- 
discussed  theory  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  "Schizoid- 
mnnic"  personality.  >Dr.#Brill's  contention,  after  a  psycho- 
analytic study  of  Lincoln,  that  he  had  a  dual  personality  but 
succeeded  in  keeping  his  baser  nature  under  rigid  control, 
was  disputed  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  writer;  Emil  Ludwig,  his- 
torian and  biographer,  and  Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark,  author  of 
"The  Spirit  of  Lincoln,"  soon  to  be  published. 

Miss  Tarbell,  in  an  article  -written 
for  the  Associated  Press,  declared 
she  has  never  been  able  to  trace  to 
Lincoln  any  story  that  could  not  be 
repeated  to  decent-minded  persons. 
Dr.  Brill  claims  Lincoln  had  a  low 
tasie_Jn_JiujnGr_J!'liiclL_deicended  to 
the  obscene.  - 

Dr.  Brill  expressed  his  views  In  a 
paper  he  delivered  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  American  Psychoana- 
lytic and  American  Psychiatrist  asso- 
ciations in  Toronto  yesterday. 

"Dr.  Brill's  paper  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  said  Miss  Tarbell,  "is  less 
formidable  In  Its  terminology  and 
connotations  that  we  usually  get 
from  scientific  gentlemen. 


Minn   Tarbell   Replied. 

"I  have  sometimes  suspected,  too, 
that  those  who  insist  on  his  (Lin- 
coln's) grossness  might  have  been 
finding  what  they  looked  for— and 
enjoyed  it— that  it  was  their  obscen- 
ity rather  than  his  that  was  behind 
the  story."" 

Emil  Ludwig  In  a  radio  address  de- 
clared the  spirit  of  Lincoln  was  the 
"most  beautiful"  of  the  fathers  of 
America  he  ever  has  studied. 

"I  saw  men  of  all  centuries  and 
many  nations,"  Ludwig  declared. 
"None  of  them,  however,  touched 
my  heart  from  the  human  point  of 
view  as  much  as  Lincoln. 

"I  see  in  him  a  great  character  of 
Shakespeare,  comparable  only  to 
Hamlet  or  King  Lear.  At  the  same 
time  he  strikes  me  as  much  more 
American  than  Washington.  Lincoln 
constantly  lives  in  my  heart." 

Dr.  Brill's  conclusion  that  Lincoln'3 
mental  processes  were  of  a  schizoid, 
or  "split"  type,  was  assailed  by  Dr. 
L.  P.  Pierce  Clark  as  erroneous.  Dr. 
Brill    maintains     Lincoln    failed    to 


Dr.  Clnrfe  Differ*. 

"Who  had  a  firmer  grasp  tipon 
eternal  verities  of  the  issues  at  stake 
during  the  civil  war?"  Dr.  Clark 
asked.   '  -■     _••    -  '.  -.:    _  -    - 

"I'do  not  believe  the  characteriza- 
tion of  Lincoln's  wit  which  Dr.  Brill 
quotes,  nor  that  Lincoln  had  no  abil- 
ity-tb  discriminate  between  the  vul- 
gar and  refined  substances  from 
which  he  extracted  it. 

"I  venture  to  say  that  no  woman 
ever  heard"  Lincoln  telL.an  out-and- 
out  smutty  story,  a  suggestive  one, 
or  even  one  which  Freud  designates 
'tendentious'  without  the  Great 
Emancipator  being  fully  aware  of 
what  he  was  saying." 

At  Atlanta  Dr.  Newdigate  Owensby 
of  Atlanta,  a  memjber  of  the  board  of 
councillors  of  the  American  Psychol- 
ogy Association,  said  he  "thoroughly 
concurred"  with  Dr.  Brill. 


Jekyll-Hyde      Personality      In- 
herited      From       Conflicting 
Parentage,  Says  Scientist 


COLLEAGUES  ,  TAKE    ISSUE 


Toronto,  June  5.— (AP)— The  pro- 
cesses by  which  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  New 
York  psychiatrist,  concluded  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  dual  person- 
ality who  rigidly  controlled  his  baser 
nature  were  disputed  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Moreno,  of  New  York,  at  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Psychiatrist  and 
Psychoanalytic  Associations  today. 

Dr.  Moreno  challenged  Dr.  Brill's 
scientific  procedure  in  concluding  that 
Lincoln  was  a  "schizoid  manic"  type, 
given  to  low  humor  of  an  "obscene" 
character.  The  psychoanalytic  method, 
Dr.  Moretto  maintained,  has  not  been 
developed  sufficiently  to  warrant  its 
use  in  an  analysis  of  Lincoln. 

Not  only  has  no  expert  psychiatrist 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Lincoln,  he 
said,  but  it  is  erroneous  to  base  a 
study  of  the  man  on  stories  told  about 
him  by  contemporaries  who  might 
have  had  "all  sorts  of  motives  for 
telling  them."   - 

Paper  Called  Insult 
Dr.  Moreno's  criticism  followed  Dr. 
Brill's  delivery  today  of  a  paper, 
"Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Humorist," 
which  had  aroused  opposition  from 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Hicks,  prominent 
Brooklyn  psychiatrist,  when  an  ex- 
cerpt appeared  in  the  program  of  the 
association  last  month.  Dr.  Hicks 
declared  Dr.  Brill's  statements  "in- 
sulting." 

Schizoid  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
word  meaning  to  split,  and  the  ex- 
pression as  applied  to  Lincoln  does 
not  mean  Insanity.  Dr.  Brill  con- 
cluded that  Lincoln  had  a  schizoid, 
or  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  person- 
ality, from  Lincoln's  reputed  tendency 
to  tell  off-color  stories. 

Dr.  Brill  traced  the  split-per- 
sonality to  Lincoln's  parents;  a 
father  who  was  "untutored,  roving 
and  unstable,  who  treated  him 
brutally,"  and  a  mother  who  was 
"affectionate,  cheerful,  fine,  from 
whom  Lincoln  claimed  to  have  in- . 
herited  his  power  of  analysis,  his 
logic,  his  '  mental  activity  and  am-  | 
bition." 

Stories  of  Pain 
"Those  who  study  the  deeper  re*- 
cesses  of  the  mind,"  Dr.  Brill  said, 
"will  readily  understand  the  nature 
of  this  emotion  surging. 

"What  is  very  peculiar  about  Lin- 
coln's stories  and  jokes,  his  own  and 
those  he  appropriated  from  others, 
is  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most, 
are  of  an  aggressive  or  algolanic 
nature,  treating  of  pain,  suffering  and 
'death,  and  that  a  great  many  of 
them  were  so  frankly  sexual,  as  to  be 
classed  as  obscene." 

Lincoln,  Dr.  Brill  concluded,  suf- 
fered from  depressive  psychosis,  with 
periods  of  emotional  depression  fol- 
lowed often  by  phases  of  elation.  His 
Incessant  story-telling  and  fluent 
wit  were  examples  of  his  emotional 
elation. 

Dr.  Brill  ranked  Lincoln  as  a  wit 
with  Mark  Twain,  Uncle  Remus  'and 
other  great  American  humorists.    He 


By    IDA    M.   TARBELL 
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New   York,  June  5.— (AP)— Dr.  A. ; 
"A.  Brill's  paper  on  Abraham  Lincoln; 
as  a  humorist  is  less  formidable  in 
its     terminology     and     connotations, 
than  we  usually  get  from  scientific 
gentlemen.     It   is   lively,    interesting 
and  understandable. 

As  a  long-standing  student  of 
Lincoln's  life  I  should  qualify  some- 
what certain  evidence  on  which  he 
depends.  Take  the  question  of  the! 
character  of  the  stories  Lincoln  told. 
Were  they  obscene? 

Couldn't   Curb   Itmgne 

Dr.  Brill  is  right  in  saying  that 
at  the  worst  they  were  extremely 
tame  in  comparison  to  what  we  hear 
nowadays  on  the  stage  and  in  draw- 
ing rooms.  His  stories  undoubtedly 
were  the  type  told  in  his  time  in  the 
primitive  and  rather  gross  society 
from  which  he  sprang.  That  should 
be  expected. 

Probably  they  changed  little 
throughout  his  life,  for  Lincoln  was 
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never  really  at  home  in  a  society 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  re- 
straints and  refinements  imposed  by 
what  we  call  cultivation.  He  W3S  too 
natural  and  honest  a  human  being 
easily  to  curb  his  tongue  or  change 
his  ways. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too.  that 
in  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  habit  to 
tack  his  name  to  all  kinds  of  jokes 
and  stories,  even  to  publish  collec- 
tions gathered  from  right  and  left 
under  the  name  of  "Old  Abe." 

I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  to 
him  with  evidence  worth  accepting  a 
story  I  could  not  repeat — to  a  de- 
cent-minded listener.  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that  when  Dr.  Holland  said 
that  the  whole  West  was  full  of  his 
gross  stories  he  was  really  saying  that 
every  ancient  and  obscene  yarn  re- 
told was  begun,  to  give  it  freshness 
--"here  is  a  new  Lincoln  story" — it  is 
a  common-enough  habit. 

Blames  Listeners 

I  have  sometimes  suspected,  too, 
that  those  who  insisted  on  his  gross- 
ness  might  have  been  finding  what 
they  looked  for — and  enjoyed — that 
i',  was  rather  their  obscenity  than 
his  that  was  behind  the  story. 

There  is  another  bit  of  evidence 
which  Dr.  Brill  uses  which  needs 
qualification.  In  talking  of  Lincoln's 
father,  Tom,  he  overlooks  as  did 
Senator  Beveridge,  his  chief  author- 
ity, the  rather  extensive  documentary 
evidence  collected  ahd  published  by 
Dr.  Louis  Warren  proving  that  Tom 
Lincoln  was  neither  as  illiterate  or 
shiftless  as  most  of  his  biographers 
would  like  to  have  us  believe.  A 
literary  device  to  throw  his  son's 
greatness  into  still  higher  light,  mak- 
ing him  more  of  a  "mystery." 

Dr.  Brill  calls  attention  to  Lincoln's 
refusal  to  visit  his  father  in  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  illness,  but  he 
does  not  give  the  real  reason.  It  was 
a  good  reason,  all  those  who  knew 
his  wife,  Mary  Lincoln,  and  her  way? 
agree.  She  was  having  a  baby  and 
would  not  allow  Mr.  Lincoln  out  oi 
her  sight;  particularly  would  she 
have  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  go 
to  his  father,  for  she  detested  the ' 
family,  always  objected  to  his  seeing 
or  helping  them.  I  am  not  quite  as 
much  impressed  as  Dr.  Brill  is  by  the 
"oedipus  situation."  , 

However,  Dr.  Brill   has  written   a 
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A  PSYCHO-BIOGRAPHY 


WHEN,  in  the  spring  of  1925,  the  late  Senator  Bever- 
idge  was  deep  in  research  for  the  great  life  of  Lin- 
coln he  was  never  to  complete,  and  was  seeking  guidance 
and  corroboration  from  scholars  all  over  the  country,  he 
was  surprised  at  the  frequency  with  which  the  scholars 
suggested  that  a  psychiatrist  would  be  a  more  useful  ad- 
viser than  a  historian. 

Even  at  that  time  a  distinguished  psychiatrist,  who  is 
also  an  ardent  admirer  of  Lincoln  (his  admiration  per- 
sisting after  evolving  a  sound  clinical  diagnosis),  was  at 
work  on  a  complete  life  of  Lincoln  from  the  psychoanalytic 
viewpoint.  His  narrative  arranges  all  the  facts,  all  the 
events,  into  a  pattern  only  a  psychiatrist  could  discern. 
The  ambiguities,  dualities,  and  complexities  of  Lincoln 
are,  for  the  first  time,  laid  bare  and  made  explicable. 

Dr.  Clark  advances  the  hypothesis  that  Lincoln's 
stepmother  encouraged  the  boy  to  study,  protected  him 
against  the  sneers  of  his  pioneer  father,  and  that  Lincoln 
carried  through  his  young  manhood  (and  later)  what  is 
popularly  called  a  "mother  fixation.'1  This  is  offered  as 
an  explanation  for  some  of  the  more  startling  experiences 
in  Lincoln's  love  life.  Dr.  Clark's  psychoanalytical  pic- 
ture of  Lincoln  also  suggests  the  reasons  for  Lincoln's 
greatness,  delineates  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  which  set 
Lincoln  apart,  caused  him  to  exert  both  a  charm  and  a 
power  over  people. 

"He  does  belong  to  the  ages,  even  after  such  a  thor* 
oughgoing  Freudian  as  Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark  has  fin* 
ished  with  him.  .  .  .  Dr.  Clark  moves  us  to  pity  as 
well  as  to  reverence.  .  .  .  The  Freudian  interpretation 
may  be  made  grotesque  or  beautiful ,  according  to  the 
language  in  which  it  is  stated;  fortunately ,  Dr.  Clark 
chooses  as  a  rule  to  give  it  in  singularly  beautiful  Ian" 
guage  ...  a  picture  poetic  and  tender  as  well  as  sci* 
entifxc  remains,  contributing  to  explain  much  that  has 
heretofore  remained  dark  in  Lincoln's  life." 

— Robert  L.  Duff  us,  New  York  Times. 


A  specimen  page  from    'Lincoln:  A  Psycho- biography" 

"The  Fatal  First  of  January,  1841 1" 

his  marriage,  he  wishes  for  him  that  Utopia  which  Lincoln  himself 
is  to  find  unrealizable,  "to  be  exclusively  concerned  for  one  another." 
He  believes  his  part  in  Speed's  marriage  was  "fate.  ...  I  always 
was  superstitious;  I  believe  God  made  me  one  of  the  instruments  of 
bringing  your  Fanny  and  you  together,  which  union  I  have  no 
doubt  He  had  foreordained.  Whatever  He  designs  He  will  do  for 
me  yet.  'Stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord'  is  my  text 
just  now." 

In  these  days  of  his  hard-earned  freedom,  Lincoln's  conscience 
bothers  him.  His  sense  of  dishonesty  toward  Mary  Todd  constantly 
comes  to  the  fore.  He  would  be  entirely  happy  "but  for  the  never- 
absent  idea  that  there  is  one  still  unhappy  whom  I  have  contributed 
to  make  so,"  he  informs  Speed.  "That  kills  my  soul.  I  cannot  but  re- 
proach myself  for  even  wishing  to  be  happy  while  she  is  otherwise." 
Witness  the  slight  discharge  of  his  guilt  when  he  hears  that  Mary 
has  derived  much  enjoyment  from  a  recent  trip  to  Jacksonville  with 
a  party  of  friends:  "God  be  praised  for  that!" 

Searching  for  the  perfect  love,  we  have  Lincoln's  words  written 
to  Speed :  "It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  both  you  and  me  to  dream 
dreams  of  Elysium  far  exceeding  all  that  anything  earthly  can 
realize." 

As  Mrs.  Abell  had  done  for  Lincoln  in  the  past,  the  wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  Whig  newspaper  at  Springfield  now  assumes  the  role 
of  matchmaker  and  brings  the  estranged  couple  together  at  her 
home.  Mrs.  Edwards  subsequently  hears  how  Mrs.  Francis  has  con- 
nived to  have  them  meet,  that  the  engagement  has  been  resumed  in 
spite  of  her  advice.  With  revived  spirits,  Mary  happily  tells  her  sis- 
ter, "The  world — woman,  and  man  [are]  uncertain  and  slippery.  It 
[is]  best  to  keep  [our]  secret  courtship  from  all  eyes  and  ears!" 

Lincoln  must  needs  take  the  "fatal  step"  with  a  leap  and  a  bound. 
Mary's  shocked  family  hear  her  decision  with  surprise;  what  good 
can  come  of  such  a  hasty  marriage  ?  Along  towards  afternoon  on  the 
4th  of  November,  '41,  in  trepidation  and  obviously  nervous,  Lin- 
coln approaches  Matheny.  His  manner  appears  unusually  con- 
strained as  he  asks  if  he  will  act  that  evening  as  his  best  man.  Almost 
tearfully  he  says,  "Jim,  I  shall  have  to  marry  that  girl!" 

As  the  dreaded  hour  approaches,  Lincoln's  dejection  is  likened  to 
that  of  an  animal  on  the  way  to  slaughter.  Emerging  from  his  room 
in  the  Butler  home  dressed  in  his  'go-to-meetin"  clothes,  he  is  ac- 
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CAN  A  HERO  SURVIVE  PSYCHOANALYSIS? 


Most  readers  are  afraid  of  psychohistory.  They  fear  it  will  be 
filled  with  big  Germanic  or  Greek  words  of  indefinite  meaning. 
They  think  it  will  demean  its  subject.  (That  may  be  all  right 
with  someone  like  Hitler,  but  most  buyers  of  Lincoln  books 
admire  the  man  and  are  suspicious  of  his  detractors.)  They 
think  it  will  be  meaningless  because  it  is  impossible  to  accom- 
plish with  a  man  now  dead  for  over  a  century  what  analysts 
accomplish  only  with  difficulty  after  many  weekly  sessions  on 
the  couch. 

These  are  not  the  silly  fears  of  lay-persons  to  be  equated  with 
superstition  and  brushed  aside  by  the  learned.  There  are  pro- 
fessional historians  and  serious  biographers  who,  in  essence, 
share  all  of  these  common  doubts  about  psychohistory.  Plenty 
of  scholars  detest  "psychodogmatism"  and  jargon-filled 
writing.  Some  scholars  are  suspicious  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  "therapy,"  or  rather  a  therapeutic  meth 
od,  to  the  life  of  a  historic  figure  because  it 
somehow  implies  from  the  very  start  that  .•; 
there  was  something  "wrong"  with  the 
figure.  Many  scholars  are  concerned 
about  the  scarcity  of  documentation 
in  ordinary  historical  sources  for 
the  things  that  are  most  impor- 
tant to  psychoanalytic  investiga- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  there  is  good 
reason  to  fear  psychohistory  be- 
cause of  its  record  to  date.  As 
many  psychohistorians  are 
themselves  quick  to  admit,  the 
number  of  existing  examples  of 
excellent  psychohistory  is  small, 
and  the  number  of  embarrass- 
ingly bad  examples  is  distress- 
ingly large. 

The  result  is  that  a  great  number 
of  people  who  are  interested  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  have  not  read 
Charles  B.  Strozier's  Lincoln 's  Quest 
for  Union:  Public  and  Private  Mean- 
ings (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1982).  They 
have  not  read  it  because  they  are  afraid 
of  its  "avowedly  psychohistorical"  ap- 
proach. Some,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  have  been 
ready  to  scoff  and  giggle  without  so  much  as  a  peek 
inside  the  covers.  I  have  been  careful  here  not  myself  to  scoff 
at  the  fears  which  underlie  such  a  phenomenon;  they  are  worthy 
of  respectful  notice. 

The  tragedy  in  all  this  is  that  many  readers  are  missing  out 
on  something  they  would  really  enjoy  and  —  more  to  the  point  — 
on  something  they  deeply  crave.  Professor  Strozier  has  written, 
no  matter  what  he  avows,  a  piece  of  what  can  best  be  called  "in- 
timate biography."  This  is  a  well-written  and  lively  book  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  man.  There  is  scarcely  a  scholar  in  this 
country,  hardly  an  author  with  a  monograph  on  some  special- 
ized Lincoln  subject  to  his  credit,  who  has  not  at  some  time  or 
other  winced  at  hearing  a  reader  express  a  wish  for  a  really 
readable  book  about  Lincoln  the  man,  his  hopes,  his  fears, 


his  personal  foibles,  his  inner  strengths,  his  human  weak- 
nesses. That  book  is  here  now,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  for 
the  readers  who  have  waited  so  long  to  be  scared  off  from  it. 
Oddly  enough,  writers  interested  in  Lincoln's  psyche,  from 
Edmund  Wilson  to  Dwight  Anderson,  have  not  really  given  the 
readers  what  they  should.  They  have  not  offered  readers  even  a 
perverted  description  of  Lincoln's  intimate  or  personal  life. 
They  have  merely  stood  the  traditional  public  Lincoln  on  his 
head  and  claimed  that  he  was  a  closet  tyrant  stalking  the  presi- 
dency and  thinking  jealously  about  George  Washington's  repu- 
tation. Strozier  has  offered  a  genuinely  personal  portrait  of 
Lincoln,  real  flesh-and-blood  biography.  This  is  something 
that  was  needed  —  especially  since  it  includes  helpful  new  in- 
sights on  aspects  of  Lincoln's  life  to  which  little  attention 
has  been  paid  since  the  days  of  Billy  Herndon. 

An  excellent  example  of  Strozier's  best  work  is 
his  treatment  of  William  H.  Herndon.  That 
dyspeptic  but  clever  critic  of  American  cul- 
ture, Gore  Vidal,  has  recently  been  min- 
ing Herndon's  irresponsible  and  unin- 
formed speculations  about  his  law 
partner's  sex  life  for  some  consider- 
able nuggets  of  sensational  jour- 
nalistic copy.  It  has  been  my  lot  to 
answer  the  questions  raised  by 
readers  of  Vidal's  cynical  specu- 
lations. They  are  easily  enough 
dismissed,  but  something  in  my 
answers  always  bothered  me.  I 
was  never  quite  satisfied  that 
my  explanations  of  Herndon's 
errors  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter. 

They  did  not,  but  Professor 
Strozier  does.  Herndon  had, 
Strozier  says  quite  accurately,  an 
"obsessional  interest  in  Lincoln's 
sex  life."  Lincoln  was,  in  many 
ways,  the  most  important  person  in 
Herndon's  life.  He  was  also,  of  course, 
the  most  important  person  in  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln's  life.  She  and  Herndon  engaged 
in  a  sort  of  competition  for  Lincoln's  atten- 
tion; Herndon,  Lincoln,  and  Mary  had  a  "tri- 
angular" relationship.  An  "elemental  jealousy" 
prompted  the  hatred  between  Lincoln's  law  partner  and  Lin- 
coln's wife,  and  that  jealousy  explains  Herndon's  extraordi- 
nary interest  in  Lincoln's  sex  life  as  nothing  else  will. 

This  is  only  one  example  among  many  of  the  useful  insights 
in  Lincoln's  Quest  for  Union,  but  it  serves  well  to  typify  Stro- 
zier's focus  on  the  personal.  The  language,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
the  language  of  common  sense.  It  is  English.  It  is  not  jargon  or, 
as  some  cynics  describe  it,  "psychobabble."  Psychohistorical 
training  seems  to  have  equipped  Professor  Strozier  particularly 
well  to  come  up  with  insights  like  this,  but,  wherever  such  ability 
comes  from,  it  has  not  been  obscured  by  the  customarily  loose 
and  impenetrable  language  of  psychoanalysis. 

I  focus  on  language  here  because  I  think  it  is  important  — 
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and  not  merely  because  books  should  be  written  so  that 
reasonably  intelligent  readers  can  learn  from  and  enjoy  them. 
It  is  important  because  the  language  of  psychoanalysis  is,  on 
the  whole,  dangerous  to  historical  writing. 

Words  have  meanings,  and  the  extreme  language  of  psycho- 
analysis —  "rage,"  "killing  fathers,"  "annihilation,"  "world- 
destroying  rage,"  "revenge,"  "fantasies  ...  of  omnipotence," 
"compulsive,"  "obsessive"  —  does  not  translate  well  into 
precise  historical  analysis.  The  language  most  often  distorts, 
but  at  best  it  might  have  some  utility  in  dealing  with  extreme 
figures  from  history.  It  is  not  only  useless  but  dangerous  in 
dealing  with  figures  who  were  eminently  successful  in  bland 
and  lawyerly  occupations,  who  forged  great  political  alliances 
balancing  the  ambitions  and  egos  of  hundreds  of  men,  who 
wrote  two-hour-long  speeches  and  careful  state  papers  on 
subjects  like  the  tariff  and  the  sub-treasury,  and  who  somehow 
pleased  large  majorities  of  ordinary  people.  The  extreme  rheto- 
ric of  psychoanalysis  can  do  nothing  but  violence  to  a  Victorian 
sobersides  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  confined  his  psychologi- 
cally interesting  behavior  to  a  few  risque  jokes,  a  handful  of  stir- 
ring references  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  couple  of 
cool  remarks  about  his  father,  some  periods  of  melancholy,  and 
four  dreams. 

Incidentally,  this  rhetorical  problem  is  not  one  that  stems 
from  Sigmund  Freud  and  the  infancy  of  psychobiography.  As 
Professor  Strozier  points  out,  Freud  "all  but  missed  rage,"  and 
it  is  the  newer  theoreticians  of  psychoanalysis,  including  Stro- 
zier's  favorite  Heinz  Kohut,  who  have  given  us  this  language  of 
extremism.  Strozier  uses  it  occasionally  himself  but  only  occa- 
sionally, and  it  has  not  done  to  him  what  its  use  has  done  to 
other  psychobiographers  —  made  them  tone  deaf  to  excesses  in 
any  sort  of  language.  Words  like  "tyrant,"  "demonic,"  and 
"malignant"  come  all  to  easily  to  less  careful  psychobiogra- 
phers like  Dwight  Anderson. 

Professor  Strozier  prides  himself  on  his  "conservative"  use  of 
evidence.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  discipline  of  psychohis- 
tory,  he  is  keenly  aware  of  the  criticism  that  psychohistorians 
have  used  evidence  carelessly.  Strozier  strives  to  use  as 
evidence  only  things  which  most  other  historians  would  also  be 
willing  to  use.  He  is,  by  and  large,  sucessful  in  this.  But  he 
should  perhaps  be  even  prouder  of  his  respect  for  language  and 
the  meaning  of  words.  That  too  has  prevented  him  from  writing 
a  book  that  no  one  could  or  should  read. 

He  has  been  successful  in  using  evidence  conservatively,  by 
and  large,  and  when  he  has  faltered  in  this,  there  have  been 


conventional  historians  like  me  quick  to  pounce  on  him.  Don  E. 
Fehrenbacher,  for  example,  in  the  issue  of  Reviews  in  American 
History  for  March  1983,  took  Professor  Strozier  to  task  for 
putting  too  much  emphasis  on  Lincoln's  mention  in  a  brief 
autobiography  of  shooting  a  wild  turkey  —  and  for  misinter- 
preting the  incident  to  boot.  The  gaffe  by  Strozier  is  uncom- 
fortably reminiscent  of  Freud's  now  notorious  misinterpreta- 
tion and  mistranslation  of  an  allusion  to  a  bird  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Freud's  error  has  become  a  classic  instance  of  the  misuse 
of  evidence  by  psychohistorians.  One  wishes  Professor  Strozier 
had  not,  at  the  very  least,  chosen  a  bird  incident  for  one  of  his 
least  convincing  arguments. 

Happily  such  instances  are  few,  and  there  any  many  in- 
stances of  close,  careful,  and  original  readings  of  documents  to 
outweigh  them.  For  example,  he  nicely  juxtaposes  two  letters  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  about  her  son  Robert: 

[1859]  I  miss  Bob,  so  much  [now  that  he  has  gone  away  to 

school]  that  I  do  not  feel  settled  down,  as  much  as  I  used  to  & 

find  myself  going  on  trips  quite  frequently. 

[1877]  In  our  household,  he  was  always  trying  to  obtain  the 
mastery,  on  all  occasions  —  never  daring  of  course  to  be  in- 
solent, to  my  amiable  devoted  children  or  myself,  when  my 
beloved  husband,  was  near,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  us  all, 
when  he  was  sent  to  school,  then  we  had. a  most  loving  peace. 
By  reading  closely  and  carefully,  Strozier  comes  up  with 
astute  judgments,  including  his  now  famous  interpretation  of 
Lincoln's  letters  to  Joshua  Speed  about  courtship  and  mar- 
riage, an  almost  adolescent  correspondence  by  men  in  their 
thirties.  Strozier  makes  good  sense  of  them  without  making  fun 
of  them.  There  are  also  good  sections  on  Lincoln's  humor  and 
on  Lincoln's  search  for  a  metaphor  for  the  expansion  of  slavery. 
The  overall  impression  given  by  the  book  is  not  one  of  being 
assaulted  by  the  avant-garde.  It  seems,  rather,  almost  curious- 
ly old  fashioned,  full  of  anecdotes  and  vivid  quotations  from 
letters. 

One  other  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Lincoln's  Quest 
for  Union  is  the  author's  modesty.  This  is  a  welcome  but  rare 
attribute.  In  the  "Preface"  Strozier  admits:  "The  'real'  Lincoln 
remains  obscure  to  me."  Lincoln  has  a  stubbornly  intriguing 
ability  to  remain  obscure  to  most  people  who  write  about  him, 
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but  few  of  us  ever  admit  it  in  print.  Professor  Strozier  also 
warns  readers  in  the  "Preface"  about  one  chapter  in  the  book  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  not  on  Lincoln  and  in  which  the  "analy- 
sis is  complicated."  "For  those  whose  interests  focus  solely  on 
Lincoln,"  he  says,  "it  might  be  wise  to  skip  Chapter  8.  For  the 
rest,  take  a  deep  breath." 

Strozier  has  done  what  lamentably  few  of  his  fellow  psycho- 
historians  —  or  perhaps  I  should  say  few  historians  in  general 
—  have  done:  he  has  kept  his  readership  in  mind.  He  wrote 


Lincoln's  Quest  for  Union  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  large 
readership,  and  the  book  certainly  deserves  it.  The  hero  of 
Strozier's  book  survives  the  psychoanalysis,  and  so  will  the 
readers. 
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AN  EARLY  ASSUALT  ON  LINCOLN'S  PSYCHE 


The  history  of  psychological  studies  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
goes  all  the  way  back  to  William  Herndon,  who  speculated  for 
years  on  his  famous  law  partner's  mind.  Probably  the  first 
scholarly  study  with  a  psychological  bent  was  Nathaniel  W. 
Stephenson's  widely  acclaimed  Lincoln:  An  Account  of  His 
Personal  Life,  Especially  of  Its  Springs  of  Action  as  Revealed 
and  Deepened  by  the  Ordeal  of  the  War,  which  appeared  in 
1922.  Over  a 
decade  would 
pass  before  the 
publication  of 
the  first  full- 
fledged  psy- 
chobiography , 
L  Pierce  Gark's 
Lincoln:  A 
Psvcho  -  Biog- 
raphy (1933). 

The  most  sen- 
sational for- 
ay of  psycho- 
analysis into 
the  field  of 
Lincolniana  , 
at  least  before 
the  appearance 
of  Edmund  Wil- 
son's chapter 
on  Lincoln  in 
Patriotic  Gore 
in  1962,  was  A. 
A  Brill's  speech 
on  "Abraham 
Lincoln  as  Hu- 
morist" at  the 

annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  in  Toronto  on  June  5,  1931.  Even 
before  Brill  delivered  his  speech,  he  met  sharp 
resistance.  An  abstract  of  the  address  appeared 
in  the  convention  program  circulated  before 
the  meeting  and  incensed  a  Brooklyn  psychia- 
trist named  Edward  E.  Hicks.  A  week  before 
the  convention  met.  Dr.  Hicks  sent  a  formal  pro- 
test to  Dr.  Walter  M.  English,  president  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association.  Hicks  called 
Brill's  remarks  on  Lincoln  an  insult  to  right- 
thinking  Americans  and  to  the  memory  of  "one 
of  the  two  greatest  Presidents  in  the  history  of 
this  Republic."  Hicks  thought  it  time  the  Ameri- 
can public  "awoke  to  the  fact  that  we  have  an  ele- 
ment in  this  country  who  seem  to  thrive  on 
slime  and  filth."  He  called  it  "blaspheming 
the  memory  of  the  immortal  dead."  The  Asso- 
ciation's program  chairman  responded  only  that 
the  group  would  continue  to  take  care  in  choos- 
ing speakers  for  its  meetings.  Brill  de- 
livered his  speech  as  announced. 

The  speech  attracted  press  attention  not  only 
because  of  its  subject  but  also  because  of  the 
speaker.  Abraham  Arden  Brill  was  America's 
first  psychoanalyst  and  her  foremost  champion 
of    Freudianism.    Born    in    Austria-Hungary 
in    1874,   Brill  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
at  age  fifteen  to  escape  his  father's  authority. 
He  lived  in  New  York  City  for  most  of  the  rest  of 
his  life  but  studied  psychoanalysis  in  Zurich  and 
Vienna.  He  translated  Freud's  works  into  English 
and  spread  the  gospel  of  psychoanalysis  wher- 
ever he  went.  Historian  John  C.  Burnham  has 
said  that  Brill's  work  was  marked  by  "preoccupation  with  the 
grossly   sexual"   and   "insensitivity  to  intellectual   subtlety, 
but  these  traits  probably  served  psychoanalysis  well  in  its 
infancy   by   describing  it  in   "sensational"  and   "simplistic' 
terms. 

In  the  paper  on  Lincoln,  Brill  claimed  that  Lincoln  was  the 
only  President  "to  produce  wit."  The  psychiatrist's  experience 
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had  taught  him  that  genuine  wits  were  "a  mixture  of  the 
schizoid  and  syntonic  personalities."  Brill  added  that  "the  ex- 
treme of  this  type"  was  the  "schizoid-manic  psychosis"  and 
that  Lincoln  "had  undoubtedly  suffered"  from  this  "malady." 
Brill  once  described  his  own  psychology  facetiously  as 
"schizoid  manic." 
When  the  controversy  hit  the  national  press,  it  produced  the 

usual    high 
comedy.    The 
As  sociated 
Press    story 
gave  consider- 
able space  to 
the    comment 
on        Brill's 
speech    given 
at  the  conven- 
tion by  Dr.  J. 
L  Moreno.  Brill 
had  character- 
ized Lincoln's 
humor  as  being 
•    a  "low"  type,  "frankly  sexual"  and  "obscene." 
Moreno  objected  that  a  psychoanalyst  should  not 
rely  on  stories  told  about  Lincoln  by  others  who 
might  have  had  "all  sorts  of  motives  for  telling 
them."  Dr.  Brill  commented  on  Lincoln's  melan- 
choly and  his  "unsatisfied  love  life."  Moreno 
argued  that  the  psychoanalytic  method  was  not 
well  enough  developed  to  warrant  application  to 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  comedy  developed  when  newspapers 
picked  up  and  adapted  the  AP  story.  There  was 
the  inevitable  trotting  out  of  shopworn  psycho- 
logical bromides  —  that  Lincoln  was  "a  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  who  had  his  baser  nature 
under  rigid  control."  The  wire  service  provided 
the  customarily  solemn  and  poorly  written  dic- 
tionary definitions  of  the  obscure  words  for  the 
rubes  the  reporters  pictured  as  their  readers: 
"Schizoid  is  a  word  of  Greek  derivation,  meaning 
to  split,  and  the  expression  applied  to  Lincoln 
does  not  mean  insanity."  Headline  writers 
stretched  the  truth:  "CALLS  LINCOLN  MAD; 
AROUSES  HOT  PROTEST."  And  some  rubes 
really  did  get  things  mixed  up;  one  paper  said 
that  Brill  attributed  a  "schizoid-maniac"  per- 
sonality to  Lincoln. 

Ida  Tarbell,  Emil  Ludwig,  and  L.  Pierce  Clark 
were  quoted  in  the  press  as  responding  to  the 
"attack  on  Lincoln's  mentality."  Tarbell  wrote  a 
reply  for  the  AP,  claiming  that  she  could  never 
trace  any  story  to  Lincoln  that  was  unsuitable  for 
decent-minded  persons.  She  accused  those  who 
found  "grossness"  in  Lincoln  of  reading  their 
own  obscenity  into  his  story.  Ludwig,  in  a  radio 
address,  said  that  Lincoln  had  the  "most  beauti- 
ful" spirit  among  American  heroes.  Dr.  Clark, 
noting  that  "schizoid"  or  "schizophrenic"  person- 
alities indicated  a  failure  to  accept  reality,  de- 
clared that  no  President  had  the  innate  power 
that  Lincoln  possessed  to  grasp  the  realities  of 
national  policy  in  the  intricacies  of  constitu- 
tional debate  over  states'  rights. 

The  controversy  soon  died  and  has  long  since 
been  forgotten.  It  occurred  in  an  era  when  psy- 
chiatrists were  still  commonly  called  "alienists" 
and  was  a  good  deal  removed  from  the  modern 
era.  with  its  glib  ability  to  spout  Freudian  terms. 
Yet  it  seems  a  familiar  enough  scene.  Brill  focused  on  Lincoln's 
humor,  still  a  favorite  subject  in  psychological  studies  of 
Lincoln.  His  paper  was  almost  immediately  characterized  as  an 
attack.  And  his  reception  was  overwhelmingly  hostile.  If  noth- 
ing else,  the  incident  stands  as  a  warning  to  future  psychobiog- 
raphers.  Their  task  will  never  be  an  easy  one. 


Says  Lincoln  Had  Dual  Nature  j 

New  York  Psychiatrist  Reads  His  Protested 
Paper — Puts  Blame  on   Parents. 

TORONTO,  June  !>  (  \.  P.). —Abraham  Lincoln  was  ana- 
lyzed as  a  "schizoid  m«>ic  personality" — a  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  who  had  his  ha  er  nature  under  rigid  control — at 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  meeting  today.  The 
analysis  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  a  psychoar.alyist,  of  New 
York  city. 

■When    an    abstract    of    Pr.    Brill's 

npoerh  appeared  !n  thi>  prog-ram  of 

the  association  last  month,  tt  hrotitrht 

I  a  bitter  protest   fWWl  Pr    F-lw-trd  K. 

•  Hicks.  prominent   Brooklyn  psvrhia- 
j  Irlst,  who  describe-!   the  lllocl.irts  t" 

I  iBCOlfl    a*    '  tnsijttlnr  "    Pr.    Hlrka 

•  entered  a  forma!  protest  strains*  the 
,.r»,h  with  officers  of  the  M*»rt»- 

tlos. 

i    Schltoid  Is  a  word  of  Greek  deriv*-  j 
[ttofi,   mean'ne  to  split.  Hud  the  #Jt-  i 

preNtea  applied  to  Lincoln  do»s  not 
(mean   Insanity.    Dr.   Brill   explained.  ' 
!  He  found   the  trace,  of  dual  person-  : 

•Mty   In   a    repoted   tendency  to  ten 
j  off-color    anecfjotrs.     whi^h    bubbled  ; 
|  up;  as  part  nf  Lincoln's  humor.  The 

split    personality  source   was  traced  . 

to  his  conflicting;  inheritance*  from  ' 

his  mother  and  father,  two  nature*  ; 

"that  never  became   fused  in  htm.*'  > 
Hint,-*    With    Mark    Tn>l>. 
IV.   Brill   ranked  Lincoln  as  a  wit  . 

with  Mark  Twain.  Vnele  Rorm>»  and 

other  great  American  humorists.  Be 

confine*!  his  study  to  the  emotional 

sljo  of  the  emancipator. 
"What  Is  very  peculiar  about  Lin-  ; 

coin's    stories    and    jokes,"    said    TV. 

Brill,   "his  own  nod   tho*.'  ho   appro- 
priated from  others  l«  the  fact  that 

many,  if  not  molt,  ate  of  an  auRtes- 
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